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' ASK NOT TOO MUCH. 





BY BARONESS SWIFT. 
a 
Oh task thon not teo much of love, 
Which, like the heartscase, often grows 
On barren rocks onr sight te cheer, 
And bring us gladoess ‘mid our «oes 





Ask thou of friendship not too mach, 
For, as the nightingale doth sing 
In summer-time, when winter comes 

It, too, alas! off taketh wing ! 


And ask thoa not too wach of life, 
Which from its source flows ciear and tree, 
Fen as the streamlet, yet whose waves 
Rush turbid to eternity ! 





A PERILOUS GAME; 


Her Mad Revenge. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS STILL, 
“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” “THE 


LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,”” ‘“‘a 
WOMAN'S SIN,”” ETC. 





CHAPTER VII.—[Contrsvep. |] 
LORIS danced one or two dances with 
strangers, then Bertie came up. 

“I didn’t like toseem too pressing, Miss 
Carlisle,”’ he said, his blue eyes fixed on 
her wistfully, “but I hope you have saved 
me a waltz” 

“Would you like to have this one ?"’ said 
Floris. 

His handsome face beamed. 

“Really? How fortunate!’ and he put 
his arm round her. 

if there was one thing Bertie did better 
than another it was waltzing. 

Dancify was with him indeed the poetry 
of motion. 

Floris and he were nicely matched and 


made a splendid picture of youth and coine- | 


liness. 

By the time they bad taken a turn round 
the rooin, Bertie’s heart was beating fast, 
and the blood coursing through the veins 
With the ecstatic delight of having her in 
his arms. 


The band seemed to be a heavenly choir; | 


he moved on clouds through joyous space; 


he was half intoxicated with passionate love | 


and despairful longing. 

“Shall we goon? Am I tiring you?” he 
asked presently, in an almost tremulous 
whisper. 


“Oh, don’t stop, please !"’ said Floris, all | 


unconscious of the storm within his breast, 


of the mad longing that possessed him to 


whisper— 

“T love you! Floris, I love you!’ 

“Have I got your step?” he asked, for 
the sake of saying something, for he knew 
that they were moving in perfect accord, 
like one person instead of two. 

“Perfectly,” she said. ‘‘How can you 
ask? It is a delicious waltz One of 
Waldteufel’s isn’t it 7” 

“Yes—I don’t know,” replied poor Ber- 
tie, wondering how she could tala thus 
easily and carelessly. 

It came to an end at last, all too soon for 
hin, and he stood, as the music died away, 
panting a little and very pale. He was 
thinking how he should Le able to bear see- 
ing her dancing with other men for the rest 


Bertie got her cloak, and they made their | 
way into the conservatory. Two or three 
people were standing about, but Bertie | 
found a seat in a quiet nook underneath the 
palms, a nook shut out from the gay ball- 
room beyond, and almost hidden amidst , 
the huge fronds of a royal fern. 

“This is delicious!” said Floris, leaning 
back and pulling the leaves softly across | 
her hand. “If I were rich, I would havea 
very large conservatory, with nothing but 
| palms and ferns in it, with just a trickling | 
| fountain or two, but no birds to disturb the 

solemn quiet: and I would not permit any- 
one to speak above a whisper!” and she | 
laughed softly. 
Bertie stood beside her, his blue eyes 
resting on ber downeast face, with a pas 
| sionate longing aching in them. 
| “If you were rich,” he said, scarcely 
above the whisper she had almost co:n- 
| manded. 





“Perhaps you will be some) 
day.” 
She shook her head smiling. 
“I don’t know that I care to be,” she | 


said, as if communing with herself. “Rich 
| people seetn to have a great deal of care and 
trouble, and are no happier than poor 
| people. I suppose Sir Edward is very | 
| rich ?”’ 
| “Yes,” said Bertie. 
“And he works as hard as a City clerk,or 
| harder, 1 suppose, and is always tired and 
worried to death. Whata puzzle life is!’’ 
and she sighed. 
| He drew a little nearer, the quiet of the 
place, her sweet voice were driving him to 
rashness. “ 
| “There is only one thing worth havingin | 
| life,’’ be said. 
| “What is that?” she asked, looking up 
| 
| 


“Immenseiy so!” | 


with a smile, which died away as she saw 
the paleness of his face, and the light in his 
eyes. 

“Can you not guess?"’ he said, half-fear- , 
fully, and yet with intense earnestness, 
“Miss Carlisle, I know that you will think | 
| me mad. I expect that you will be offend- 

edand angry. But I must speak, even | 
though by speaking I anger you past for- | 
| giveness.”’ 
Floris balf rose, but sank back again, and 
| opened her lips, as if about to stop him;she 
did pronounce his name, but almost in- 
audibly. 

It is a strange, mysterious sensation 
which a girl experiences the first timea 
man tells her that he loves her, and the 
quiet, hurried words had thrown a spel! 
over her for the moment, rendering her 
powerless to move. 

“Miss Carlisle !—Floris!—I love you!he 


| said, bending over her; his face white, his 


lips tremulous, 


A swift tide of crimson flooded Floris’s 


| face and neck, then she too turned pale. 


“Yes, love you,” he repeated. “I don’t 
dare to ask you if--if vou love me! I know | 
that it is not possible. I know that I must 
seem like astranger to you. But though 
you may have known me only a few days, 
I seem tohave known and loved you for | 





years. Floris, have pity on me! I love 
you with all my heart and soul——" 
“No, no, Lord Clifforde ’ she faltered | 


at last. 
“Yes, itistrue. I know what you think! | 
That I am light and frivolous—that—that— 


oo “a 
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“Yes, yes! Whoam I that you should | 
so humble yourself? Oh, donot say any 


more! I am sorry—very, very sorry!” 
“Then—then—” he faltered, looking 
down at her. 

“Indeed I am very sorry!’ she re, 


peated; “but I did not know, indeed I did 
not!’ 

“No, or you would have treated me 
coldly and kept me away!’ be said sorrow- 
fully. 

Then with a wild hope that was almost 
despair, he took her hand 
and pressed it flercely. 

“Floris, is it, must it be ‘No? Will you 
not give me some little hope? I will be 
patient! I will not plague! You shall see 
how patient I can be——” 


“Oh, hush! hush!" she said. “Do not say | 


another word, Lord Clifforde. It must be 
‘No! I—I cannot love you. I am very, 
very grateful for the honor you have done 
me, and I know how great an honor it i«! 


| I wish—yes, I will say it!—I wish that I 


could have answered differently, but I can- 
not.”’ 

She let her hand rest in his while she 
spoke, then she drew it gently away. 

He let it go, slowly, reluctantly, aod bis 


| liys parted with a long sigh,as if something 


bad gone from his life; then with a brave 


| effort he forced a smile. 
**You have been very good to me, Miss — 


Carlisle,’’ he said, and bis voice rang with 
the pain that tortured him. “You have 
been more patient than I deserve. I will 
say ‘Good-bye,’ now.”’ 

Floris looked up at him: her eyes were 
moist. 


“There shall be no word of ‘goodness’ or | 


‘patience’ between us, Lord Clifiorde,”’ she 
said, “and if we cannot—if I cannot be to 
you all that you wish, at least we can be 
friends still.” 


Poor Bertie smiled sadly and shook bis 


head. 
“How little you understand!” he mur- 
mured. “I know what you think, Miss 
Carlisle. You have heard, you know, that 


I do not bear the highest character for wis 

dom, and you think that berause ny past 

has been frivolous and foolish, that I siral! 

get over this and forgetit. Ah, you donot 

understand how deeply 1 love you! AlJi 

iny life will be changed from this hour.” 
‘Ob, Lord Clifforde!’ 


“Yes, Floris; I shall not get over this 40 ! 


easily; I shall not try to forget it If I can- 


| not bave your love, I can at least endeavor 


You ask me to 
life I 


to be less unworthy of it. 
remain vour friend! Floris, all my 


shall think tenderly of you, and of myself | 
Do you think I could bear , 


as your lover. 
to see you day after dav, knowimg that there 
can be no hope for me; that I emild endure 
to ineet you as an ordinary friend when all 
the time my heart was burning im the desire 
tomake you my wife! No! I mast go 
away. Good-bye. Some day—who knows 
—I may be able to meet you without the 
pang of misery and disappointment which 
I feel now. Good-bye.” 

His voice, the boyish voice which only 
this morning had rang out merrily, the 
musical voice which to Florts’s ears hal 
always something olf laughter in it, was 


very grave and sad, and his eyes resting on | 


her face were full of a great despair. 


in his hot one 
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Floris sat under the stately palins sad and 
troubled, 

No girl who is worth anything refuses an 
offer from an honorable man without being 
sad and sorrowful, especially if she really 
likes the man, and only just stops short of 
loving him; and Floris really did like Ber- 
tie. 


His merry, boyish langh, his frank tro 


| therly way had been very pleasant to her: 
; she only just discovered 


how pleasant 


now that she had lost them—perhaps for 
ever. 

Avothe> girl might also have rememberet 
and regretted that she had 
count;but Floris gave no thought to Bertie’« 


refused a vie 


rank. 

It was of himself she thought, as she sat 
with downcast face, and hands listleasly 
in her lap. 

| Why had she senthim away? Why had 


she nottriedto love him? At any rate, 
why had she not asked for time? 
She asked herself these questions, and 


| did not dare to answer them. 

| There are times when we shrink from ex- 
amining ourown hearts, lest we should 

| diseover the truth, and Floris shrank from 

| examining hers, lest she should find an an- 

swer within there which would fili her with 

shaine and confusion. 

With a sigh she rose, then suddenly = re- 
membering that she was alone,and that she 
, could not very well enter the the bal!-roonm 

unattended, she resumed her seat, quite 
contented to remain in the quiet and 
for a time. 
| Presently the band, which had been play- 
ing a square dance, ceased, and the couples 
began to tind their way into the consers« 
| tory. 
| Unwillingly to be discovered, Floria rose 
and retreated still further into the dim = re 
| gion of palins and ferns, and found another 
| Seat still more secluded than the last. It 
was s far removed from the ball-room,that 
but for the sound of voices, and reflection of 
the lights on the fountains, she might have 
fancied herself in the recesses of some trope 
cal forest. 

While <he was sitting there, a gardener 
passed by, and half startied by the appear: 
tion ofa beautiful lady in a white dress, 
touched his hat respectfully and 

| cally, and turned off through a door part.» 


ap rhe aret ° 


concealed by creeping plants. 

Fions was just thinking that if she close 
she might remain undiseovered till the bea 
broke up, when she heard the rustle of a 
woman's dress, and aman’s voice cluse 

hind her. 

At the sound of the voice 
Although it had only uttere dl one w 
recognized it. 

It was Lord 
| round anxicusiv, 


Floris starte! 


rd she 


Norinan'’s! She leseget 


and saw, through the 


fern leaves, Lord Norman and Lats 
Blanche sauntering down the narrow 
| path. 


Lady Blanehe was magnificently dresset 
im an Indian silk of the thinnest fibre, and 
of the palest pink. 

It was studded with pearls inthe Orienta 
, fame, and fitted her to perfection. Nest- 
| img om her goiden hair were flowerets 
| diarvoud+, that sparkled and gleamed line 
firefises in the titful light. 

The beautiful face, usually so la 
sft sresutie, Uliat 


wore a faint, 


of the evening, after the few delicious mo- Iam only one of the butterflies in the She put out her hand tn silence, feeling Mumpassive, 
ments that had passed. He would go. world, of no use or value: tut, Floris, if} that any word froin her would be worse plaved about the perfect lips and shone 
away, go home and shut himself up and = you wil! let me love you, if you will love | than useless. the velvety eves 
think of her. me a little in return; if you will only try to He took her band, held it fora moment As they approached, Fioris saw that s 
Floris’s voice roused him from his ale love me, I will proveto you that I will be | then raised it towards bis lips had clasped Lord Norman's arin, on wi 
straction. less unworthy of you-——” “May 1?’ he asked simply,’ noblea she leant with her other hand, and that 
“Will vou take me to see those palms, “Oh, hush!" she seid, trembling, a great | chivalrous t» snatch a kiss by stea fere Was turned up Ww tis witl ‘ 
Lord Clifforde ?”’ she said. “I ha “ ftenderness a sweeping ovtr She did not speak, but her eyes 0 iis 
ging to stand underneath them a): true-hbearts ‘ wer tas Pt P Then f 
How calm and solitary they look us re, Laed Ciitl would 
llnness (me can almost A } - » 1 who wou } r e k i vi ~ at 
they have the scent of the desert oul r rped and har law ; lark. ' 
leaves still !’’ Floris!’ reproacbfully, passiemate!l y | * © ” * «ey @ But there wa res 
cinitinetaiacanasiisaaan abies 
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on his face; grave, almost grim, it seemed 
by contrast with bers, and Fivris saw that, 
though he was presumabiy listening to ber, 
bis attention was straying, and that he was 
thinking of something eles than thebeau*iful 
woman clinging so lovingly. appea.imgly, 
to hisarin. 

“Tain so glial you bave eome, Bruce!’ 
Floris board ber murmer. “Yeuaaid you 
did not intend to, and 1 wae becdting for- 
ward to a blank evening.” 

*] changed iny iniad,”” be eaid, if not 
coldly, pare 5 

“That sa woman's privilege. aod one 
they do not extend © men, Kruce,” she re 
torted, with aemile that seemed sign: ficant 
w Floris. 

“Oh, nen bave all your wesknemes as 
well as their own, Bianohe,”’ be said. 

Floris looked round for sme means of 
encape. 

To be found by them, play ing,»s it would 
neem, at eavesdropping! The idea was ter- 
rible! Butthere wee no exit save bya 
norrow path in which thee stad, aad bop 
ing that they would urn tack, Floris drew 
still clomer into her leafy shelter and tried 
pot to limten. 

“Mhall we sit down, Bruee?” asked Lady 
Blanche. Floris» beart quaked. 

“If you like,” he amented. “Kat hadn't 
we better go back and dance this waltz? 
You won't care about timing M, you 
know." 

“J don't mind in the least,” she maid. “If 
you would rather sit itout, let us duo so, 

6 can find a seat.” 

“The only legitimate excuse tor a ball is 
dancing,” he said. “We will go back.” 

Floris drew a breath of relief. 

“Waitatnoment or two, Hruce, maid 
Lady Blanche. “1 have enuething Ww tell 
you.” 

“You,” he said, with «a peliteneasthal was 
worse than the most pointed indifference, 
and he looked down at her patientiv. 

Lady Blanche huang ber bead and pulled 
at the pearis on ber fan. 

“IT don't know how & tell you. Brace! 
And yet I must. You seen the only 
friend, the only one lo whom | ean come 
when lamin trouble. It seems natural 
tothink of you asafriend aud wiviner, 
Bruce !"' and she glanced up at bins with a 
wolt lingering sigs. 

Floris, trying not to limter, beard every 
word, saw the upward giance, beard the 
tender, pleading littie sigh, aud appreciated 
them as only «a woman evuld. 

Surely not even Lord Norman could 
withstand then! 

He was silent atnoment, during which 
Floris, with an aching al ber beart,es pected 
to see iin put bis ares round the wlisas waist 
and draw the beautiful woman ts bins with 
murmured words of endearment! But in- 
stead, he said with «a balf emtle— 

“Whathave you been dotog, Klanche? 
Overdrawing your acevunt? Laming wy 
lord's tavorite mare? Or what?” 

“Ab, if it were only @ little trouble like 
that. Broce, | could laugh at it am easily as 
you do—" 

“LT wasn't laughing, Bianeche.”” 

“But but this isa greater one. 
find ithard to tell you—" 

“Don't then: tell ime to-morrow,” be said, 
gravely, and alinest, so Flora fancied, with 
an airof relief, 

Lady Blanche sighed. 

“ho, Linusttell you now, Brace! To- 
morrow tnay be too late!" and she glanced 
up at bim piteously. “Broce, Lard Hawks 
ley called this afternoon. I was cut, here, 
at the Fair, but he came to dinner and—be 
caine to see me !"’ 

Her voice sank, and her band clumed ner- 
vously ow bis arus. 

“Did he?" he remarked careiomly. 
“What did the old antetiluvian want?” 

“Bruce! ina low, thrilling tome. “He 
caine ty ask ine to be his wife.” 

Lord Norinan did oot start, bet be looked 
surprised and tudiguant 

“He did!’ 

Then he laughed, and at the langh Lady 
Blanche's face went deathiy white as if be 
bad struck her. 

“Forgive me, Blanche. HBat Hawkeley ! 
Why great heavens, he is as old as Methu 
gale! Why he wasan old man when I 
wasabov! He must be eighty —more !"’ 

“And you laugh!" wurmnuared Lady 
Blanche between her closed iit” 

“T beg your parden! Kut enuid you help 
it? Hawksley! Why be has more than 
one leg in the grave, and is as false as one 
of the inodels at Madame Tussaud’s! His 
wig and teeth and enamelied complexion 
used to be tle when I tir came w 
town! And he propomed ty youl of 
course you gave him « speedy sauswer, 
Blanche?" 

She opened ber fan and looked at it. 

“No, Bruce. I—lord Hawksley is an 
old triend of my father's.” 

“He might have been of your graud{s- 
ther's,”’ retorted Lord Norman. 

“And—and—”" 

“He is the richestand best parts in Law- 
don. | know all that, Blanebe, but all the 
aaine, ldontsuppose you maid anything 
but ‘No,’ ¥ 

She was silent. 

Floris could see that she wastrying him: 
anyone butainan would have understand! 
the trap she was setting for bin, but Lord 
Norman Wasa ian and allogetver uvoup- 


Kruce, I 


BChOUB, 

Floris’s heart beat fast. How would it 
end? Would the beautiful siren, with ber 
piteus tale, win the day ? 

“No, Bruce,"’ she fa ceed ‘7 font be 

wer witt eo? } lerula 5s | 

“« “vec OW 

N id ; | 

lerela bat wis au S ake! ya 
man Who is i er its ive ef grand 
lather, to be bis wife. tliat the @enuer she 
sends hius sboul bis Lusipems the better. 





——— 
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“Ah, it is s0 easy for you w may 
murmured. “Youare s man, and your 
own master! You can and clue 


where you will! But am s women, 
Bruce, and am not my own 

Bruce, my father really wishes ine to 
marry t’’ 


“But not Lord Hawkaley?’’ be said. 

Sie glanced up st bim, and opened and 
shut ber fan 

“He is soxious that I should m 

and Lord Hawksley is an © 
friendofhis! And—end—there is no one 
eine."’ 

Now, thought Floris, he will take her in 
his arins and tell her that there is someone 
else, that there is Lord Norman! 

But Lord Norman did nothing of the 
kind, 

*“Tbat's nunsense, Bianche! There are a 
dozen someone @lses! 1 could count up 4 
dozen wen who are head over Leels, dying 
in love, and any one of whom would go 
halfoutof bis mind with delight if sou 
threw the handkereluef them!” 

She crimesoned, then turned pale, 

*“But—but Bruce! I don’teare for any 
one of them,” she murmured. 

“And certainly you don’t care for old 
Hawksley!" he said quickly. “Suv why 
choose him?” 

“He in my father's choice, not mine !"she 
said turring her bead away. 

He stood silent and troubled. Should he 
hold out bis hand and say — 

“Blanche, here am If Will you chouse 
me ?’’ 

Why should be not? A tew months—a 
few weeks-—-ago he was quite ready; was on 
the verge of duing so. 

Why should be not now? She was 
supreinely beautiful, of bigh rank 
equal—a peerless creature fit to adurn 4 
Court! 

(jreat heavens, what more, or higher, did 
he need to expect? 

Hie asked hiumelf the question, balf 
angrily—impatient with himself—inwardly 
raging at his wantof firmness, at his in- 
capability of forcing hitmmelt to deo it. 

Phen, suppressing bis angry air, be did 
turn to her and say — 

** Blanche——"' 

But before he could get any further, be- 
fore the glad, expectant light had scarcely 
tim eto coine to her eyes,a voice--a elear thin 
voice, the unmistakable treble of Lady 
Betty—chimed in between then. 

“Floris! Fioris, wy dear; where are 
you?” 

Ans ifthe name ‘'Floris’ bad fallen from 
the lips of bis guardian angei, Lord Nor- 
man stopped short, and, with a sudden 
start, turned towards her. 

Floris saw hiin start, saw bin turn pale. 
Was he angry with Lady Betty for inter- 
rupting them? 

And what on garth should she, Floria,do? 
She could not possibly come out now! 
Iowardly chating at her situation, she had 
borne itas best sbe could, and she must 
bear it a little longer. 

“Oh, Bruce! Here you are! 
you do my dear Blanche?” 

The two women shook bands coldly, and 
ifaylance from one woman's eves could 
kill another, then Lady Blanche's would 
have slain Lady Betty on the spot. 

“So provoking!" said Lady Betty. “I've 
lost Miss Carlisle! [I've been looking for 
her everywhere. Of course it doesn't mat- 
ter--I inean 1 don't suppose she has dis 
appeared for good, but Af the men she bas 

rowised dances to are bothering ine about 

»er.”’ 

“T didn’t know Miss Carlisie was here,’ 
said Lord Norinan, and bis voice seemed 
suddenly lightened. 

Lady Blanche leant upon his arm, with a 
silent, haughtily preoccupied air, as if the 
absolute inurder of Miss Carlisle could not 
affect her. 

“Oh, yes, she is here; an! bas mnade quite 
a success !"' said Lady Betty, glancing with 

retty sp'tetulness at Lady Blanche. *“That 


How do 


is just it! Another girl would not be 
inisged, but the nen are plaguing my life 
out, and IT must find ber.’ 

“She cannot be far off,"’ be said, looking 


round. 

Floris drew still 
ambush. 

**Where did you see her last, Betty 7" 

“She was daucing with Hertie, and I 
think they walked off in this direction. 
Good gracious! J] never thought of that! 
You know how dreadtully reckless Bertie 
in! 
her to—to go off with bin anywhere ?"’ 

“Nonsense !"" said Lord roan, 
tiercely. ‘“‘Where can they go?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Laty Betty, with 
characteristic vagueness. “Ile has certainly 
disappeared also!’ 

Lord Norimau's face darkened. 

“Ithink I should like to go Into tie 
roo again, Bruce: this place strikes rather 
chiily, does it not?’ wmuriwnured Lady 
Blanche with haughty languor. 

He started. 

“Eb? Ob, yes! Certainly. Look inthe 
ante-rooma, Betty,” he said, over bis sioul- 
der, as he led Lady Blanche away. 

They had no sooner got clear away than 
Floris stepped from ber nook so suddenly 
as tomake Lady Betty jump. ; 

‘“au0d gracious, iny dear! You nearly 
frightened meout of my Jifef In your 
white dress you looked likea ghost!’ 

“T might sav like the bu-glar who was 
discovered underneath the bed by the lady: 
‘I don't see why I should frighten vou, see- 
oy that you have beew looking for me so 

oye ! said Fioris, with a very juiet 


clomer under her feru 


mit ro 
Lady Hetty laugned, 

x 1 ‘ 4 

y “ pat is just n 7 | eteacl M 
apologizing for all the trogble yuu bave 
Vet ie, you MaKe IO laugh 4 


“I am very sorry,” said Floriea 


6 


~hiie | 


en 


that !"sbe | 





Do you think he can have persuaded | 


4iipost | 
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“So you might be, my dear. But what | 
are you dving bere? And where is Her- 


tie?’’ 
“J was resting,” said Floris; “and it was 


so quiet and cool that! remained longer 
than I ex of 


“And Bertle—he was with you, wasn't 
he?’ asked Lady Betty. 
“Yes, but Lord Cliffurae left me some 


time ago,” said Floris, struggling bard to | 
keep the color trom her face. 
Lady Betty looked at ber rather curious 


ly. 
ysAh, well, come back now, dear, will 
you? The wen you have promised are yu- 
ing about iv the most wretched state of | 
mind—" 

*] don’t think 1 will dance again to-night 
Lady Pendleton,” said Floris, quietly. dd | 
have rather a headache, and | would like & | 


stay liere——"’ 

“But, gracious me, one doesn’t come to a) 
ball tosit: in a conservatory!" exclaimed 
Lady Betty, remoustiatinyly. 

{have danced a great deal tonight. | 
Piease let me stay!’ she pleaded, feeling 
that she would do anything rather than 
whirl round the garish roous alter fall that 
had happened between poor Bertie and 
her. 

“Oh, very well, ny dear. Well, stay 
here for hallf-an-hour, and then I'll eome 
for you. You do look pale and tired, and | 
it bas been abard day. It is beautifully , 
quiet here, certainly. I'll come back tn | 
halt-an-hour.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Floris, gratefully, and 
she went back to her secluded corner, 

There she sat for some monents, won- | 
dering whether Lady Blanche had gained 
ber victory, or whether Lora Norman bad 
not yet said the words which would take 
biin hers. 

And why, she asked berself angrily, 
should she trouble herselfabout Lord Ner- 
inan and Lady Blanche! 

W hat could it possibly matter to her whe- 
ther Lady Blanche won or lost hin! With 
an impatient gesture she picked up ber fan, 
resolved to yo back into the ball-room and 
waltz Lord Norinan out of her thoughts, 
when suddenly she heard his step-—she 
knew it so well already !--close beside her, 
and the next moment he put aside the fern 
leaves and was looking down at her. 

There was a iook of glad surprise in his 
face, aflash of light in bis eyes, as they 
rested on hers, that went straight to Floris’s 
heart, so that, instead of looking up at bins | 
with cold, baughty indifference, her eyes 
drooped with a strange heaviness, aud 
flinched before him. 

“At jast!""be said,in alow voice. “Where 
have you been hiding? or rather, seeing 
that you are here, why lave you been hid- 
ing, Miss Carlisle?” 

“IT have not been hiding,’ she answered, 
trying to speakcoldly. ‘I have been rest- 
ing bere.”’ 

**}] have been looking for you all over the 
place,”’ he said, the happy lightness of tis 
voice contrasting Strangely with the grim- 
ness of a few ininutes ago. 

“Tam sorry. I will go back now,” she 
said, rising. 

“Oh! but is that fair?” he said, exposta- | 
latingly. “Justas I have found you, and 
in such a delicious little nook, vou want to 
leave it. Please forget that though you 
are rested, Iam not. You don’t know | 
how many miles 1 have waiked in search of | 
you!” 

As he spoke, she felt rather than saw the 
dark eyes traveling over hor; felt rather 
than saw the intense adiniration he be- 
stowed upon ber. 

“There is no reason why you should not 
remain, Lord Norman,’ she said, gathering 
up the tail of her dress; “I can find my 
way back alone.”’ 

“You shall not dothat!’ he said, witea ! 
sigh; “if you will go. But, will you mot 
stay five—only tive minutes longer? You | 
looked quite contented, and as if you meant 
growing here, until [ came up. IT am 
atraid I disturbed you. Perhaps I had bet- 
ter go!" and he letthe ferns fall from his 
hand. 

Floris did not speak, 

“Then I may stay?’ he said, and taking 
her silence as an affirtnative, he sat down | 
on aciump of rustic work at her elbow, | 
and looked down at her. 

Floris’s heart beat fast. She racked her 
brain for some commonplace remark to 
hide ber confusion, and to inake him think 
that his presence was of no consequence to 
her; but she could find nothing—notbing!— 
to say. 

He was silent for some minutes, then he 
looked round. 

“What a delightful retreat vou have dis 
eovered,”’ be said slowly. “No wonder 
you were reluctant to leave it! And yet 
you bave inade a ‘success, as Lady Hetty 
would say. Do you know that your absence 
is causing quite a commotion amongst the 
dancing men?” 

Floris siniled, 

“They can easily be consoled, tiny lord,”’ 
she said. “Bus you remind me of my 
broken engagements; I will go and save 
souse of them,” 

“Not yet,”"’ ine said, curtly. “My five 
minutes are not up vet. But I will release 
you, if you give me the next dance !”’ 

“My card is full,’ she said firmly. 








“Then I willtake the remainder of my | 
time,” be retorted. 

There was silence foratmoment, then, 
looking doan on the ground, be said ) 

“T ain glad that l have found you here: it 
gives née an Opportunity of hay ye “morn 
bye” 

Floris started and okedupat him wit 
a sudden giance of alar but € was ata 

ig moodily at the floor and did not even 
see it. 


“Yes, ny lord?” she aaid, stecling ber 


| Self to speak coldly. 





| ie not worth living. 





“You, ‘my lady,’ he responded, mock- 
ing ber cvid formality. “Yes, lam off two. 
morrow, T promised you that I would 
stay overtiis Fair, and I have done go 


“You promised Lady Pendieton,” said 
Floris, quietly. 

He kicked at a broken leat impatiently, 

co | nised you; I stayed because you 
ask me,” be said emphztically; “and you 
know it.’ ‘ 

Fiorks trembling picked up her fan, 

He looked at iis watch, 

“I have just got two minutes more, if 
you please!” he said significantly. 

“Are you posto be away long ?”’ amked 

6 


Fiorm, for t e of ing , 
pes 5 speaking as very Indl thopemtly-an wits 


could, 


“J don’t know. I 4 Two or 


| three years, perhaps!” gloomll " 


Floris did nut speak, a : 

“Why should | come back ?*he went on. 
“J am tired of London life—for the tmatter 
of that, lam tired of life altogether. It 
seeins to ine that the clever individual who 
v rote the book called ‘Is life worth living?’ 
might have saved himscif the trouble, see- 
ing that everybody knows the answer! 
Lite is only worth living when one can get 
what one wants, and as one never gets the 
one thing that one wants above all others, 
why the gaine is not worth the candle!’’ 

“And yet you have so inuch,”’murimured 
Vlorie. 

“Ol, yes, I know!" he said, bitterly. “I 
know what you would say;I am a r of 
the realin; Tamm rich—thanks to a fluke of 


| the Igw, which hasenuriched me at the ex. 


pense of others,” 
Floris colored, 
aside, 


and turned her head 


“| have heaps of friends; ain my own 
waster; and the rest of it! And yet I ques 
tion whether there is a more miserable 


inan in London than I ain to-night, for I 
have set my beart upon a thing, and I can- 
rot get it.” 

“I think the five minutes are up, 
jord,” said Floris, 

He took no notiee of ber reminder, but 
sat, staring, at the ground. 

So, Miss Carlisle, I will say good-bye. 
May I say that lL hope | gocarrying your 
good wishes with ine? Don’t speak for a 
minute, please!’ as Floris was framing a 
commonplace on ber lips. ‘l know that— 
that you dislike me! No, 1 will not say 
that! You are too good and gentle to dis 
like anyone! I will notsay dislike! But 
I cannot but feel that iny presence is dis- 
tasteful to you. How can it be otherwise, 
seeing that it reminds you of all vou and 
yours have lost. Heaven knows thatif you 
woulu accept it I would restore it all to you 
—every penny!’’ 

“My lord!’ coldly, 
with atremor in Ler voice 
ty conceal, 

“There! I beg your pardon! 
I way I know it 18 not possible! Do you 
think I have not learned for myself how 
proud you are, even if you had not told me 
in #0 tuany written words!” and he touched 
his breast. “Yes, I keep your note still, to 


my 


proudly, and yet 
she tried bard 


I know— 


sake ine iniserable when I am tar away!’ 
and he laughed bitterly. 
Fieris drew ber cloak round her, and 


turned her bead fro: tion. 

“| shall often look at that note, Miss Car- 
jisle. It will serve to remind me that life 
But, l beg your par- 
don, Lam keeping you.” 

He got up, then, before she could imove, 
he sat down again. 

“Will you not say that you wish me well, 
Miss Carlisle?” 

Floris opened her lips, but for a tnoment 
no sound came, then, at lastshe murinuared 
very softly— 

“Yes! I wish you every happiness, my 
Jord {"’ 

“Thank you!" he replied. “But if it is 
any consolation to you, let ine assure you 
that your wish is quite in vain. Io am not 
happy, and I siall not be. Shall I tell you 
why ?’’ 

Fioris was silent, and he did not speak 
for a minute. 

“Yes, I will tell you!” he said, as if he 
had been debating in his inind whether he 
should do so or not. “Miss Carlisle, I am 
going to imake you very angry. It is pro- 
bable that when 1 have spoken, you will 
forbid ine ever to speak to you again, I 
ain afoolto speak! All day I have been 
telling myself that it would be better for 
ie to take inyself off in silence, but I can- 
not. Iam like the inan who stole a tox, 
and who concealed it under his vest, and 
was silent until the last moment. This is 
ny last inoment, and I must speak, though 
the words separate us for ever.” 

He was silent while one could count ten, 
and Floris plucked up courage to sinile 
quietiy. 

“Had you not better conceal your fox a 
little longer, inv lora?”’ 

“No! be said. “This is what I bave to 
say: Miss Carlisle, I love you!" 

As he spoke the momentous words, not 
faitering\ly, as did poor Bertie, but with a 
grin pone mpg! with brows knit, and lips 
set firuily, Floris’s heart seemed to stop 
beating, then gave a great leap of wild joy, 
A eestatic triuir ph, of sublime satisfaction 
ofone who has been long athirst, sand 
feelin the cup of life-saving water at her 
Li ges. 

“T love you!” he said. 

A deep crimm on spread over Floris’s face 
and neck, and her eves sank, heavily 
weighted, while her lands closed on her 
fan with a Spasinodic grasp; but she said no 
word 
ld not: if she had tried to speak, 
ps would only bave echoed that grim 
Ginpla ic avowal— 

“TLlove you!’ 


Sie COU 


per 


“You ave augry!’’ he said, in a very low 4 
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THE SATURDAY 








voice. “I ex it. You think I bave 
no right to tell you this after the unmistek- 
able signs of aversion you have bestowe.J 
on me. I know it, I plead guilty. But I 


cannot help it, This is the las time we) 


shall weet—you will be glad Il know. We 
bare never met yet but I bave offended 
you, and you have found It necessary v»— 
yes, snubine! But this ts the v last 
time and—and—will you forgive uef”’ 
She did not speak; she could not. He 


stooped and too 


ther to or wait for a word. 

“Wil you not speak to me?” he said, 
gravely. 

Still she was silent. 

Then, as if his passion goaded him be- 

ond prudence, he bent over her and iaid 
his hand upou ber arin, bis m fingers 
burning hot and seewing to her with 
their own passion. 

“Floris ! Have some pity! Speak to me 
kindly! One kind word! Your icy looks 
and proud words have cut inet the 
often enough, Heaven knows. Don’t burt 
me with them now, now that we are gui: yg 
to part ! 

“Floris, Llove you! I even loved you— 
think of it!—beforeI saw you. Even be 
fore we inet your pride and scorn whipped 
and tortured me! Unbend a little now, 
Fioris. Send me away—as [ know you will 
but send me away with one ki 
Say ‘Bruce, I do not like you ; I have cause 
not to like nggeree pena Your name is 
hateful to me, and I aim glad that you are 
going; but Iam sorry that you lowe me, 
and—and if you had been another man—it 
you had borne another nauwe, I might have 
loved you !’ 

“Will you say something like that, Floris? 
Don’t let ne take away with ine for a last 
remembrance, to» haunt ine for months, a 
proud, angry face, a scornful retort. I love 
you, Fioris. I shall love you, I am afraid, 
foralong time! Tell me tuat you are 
sorry for ine, at least !°’ 

Still she was silent,hrer averted face white 
and constrained ; ber pride doing battle 


with ber love, and losing ground inch by 
inch. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Before Heaven,” he said, “I do not 


think there was ever a prouder woman or a 
better hater. Good-bye, Floris. I wish that 
I could hate you as you evidently hate 
ine !”’ 

He turned ashe spoke, then hesitated, 
went back, and took up the edge of her 
cloak, still warm froin contact with her soft 
white arin, 

‘“(Jood-bye,” he said, and he bent and 
pressed the cloak to his lips, not saa ow d 
and fearfully as poor Bertie bestowed tis 
careas, but with a fierce, passionate wistful- 
ness, ‘Good-bye, my Lady Pride.” 

As he bent, even as his lips touched the 
soft swansdown, her hand went out, nut 
swiftly, but hesitatingly, reluctantly, to- 
wards him. 


He stopped, with fond, eager, hungry | 


eyes. 

“Well” he said, alinost hoarsely. 

‘Tam sorry,” she said, using the very 
words she had used to poor Bertie, but bow 
differently. Ah, how differently ! 

“Thanks,” quietly. 

“And—and -I wish you——” we ag 
her face quivering, her id trembling, her 
eyes shrinking piteously before bis passion- 
ately-questioning gaze. 

“You wish me every bappiness 7? Thank 
you again,” he said, with a sharp sigh. 
“And you forgive me? Is that what you 
aretrying to say, and find it so hard? 
Thank you, still once inore. Half a loaf is 
better than nothing. We part friends. 
Give me your eee ; your lett band 
that’s nearest your beart.”” 


She put out her hand and he took it and | 
held it so tightly that it tingled with pain— | 


pain that was an ecstacy to her; pain that 
she would not haveexchanged for the great- 


est ease. 
“There !"’ he said, ‘I am satisfied. Good- 


bye !" and his fingers unclosed. 


But hers did not! Trembling, quivering- | 
ly, they wound round his hand, and weld it | 


feebly as achild’s, and yet as strong a6 a 
giant’s. 
He did not start ; he uttered no wild ex- 


Clamation ot joy, or surprise, or delight,vut | 


be stood asit be had been sha, orturned to 
atone, looking at her averted face, now criim- 
sor. with shame, as if he were dreaming. 
Then he flung himself at rf fea, and 
grasped her other hand, and drew her w 
hin, looking up into ber face with passion- 


ate eyes that swear to wrest the truth froim 


What is this? What do you | 


ber. 

“Floris ! 
mean? For Heaven's sake don’t—dun't 

lay with «ine. Floris! You hold my 

and! Youdo not speak !—you do not 
sed ine away from you. Great heavens,am 
I nad, or dreaming, or do you !—Fioria, do 
you love tne ?”’ 

She turned her head, and looked down at 
bim with the truth shining in the glorious 
eyes that were now soft and tretnulous with 
love, aye, with passion, answering Ww his 
own. 

Withalow cry he kissed her hands, 
quickly, fiercely ; but he was not natistied 
yet. 
“My darling! Floris! Speak to me! Tell 
me! I can’t believe it until I 


lips whisper it! Floris !"—with a swift, 


awful doubt—“you are not playing with | 


me !”’ 
A sidden expression of pain ecrimeoned 
ber face. 


“No! Isee vou are not! Forgive ine, 
dariing, but the joy is so sudden, 80 unex 
pected! Floris, tell me! Say, ‘Bruce, I 
Ove you !’’ - 

She bent her head, and looked at bliin, 


and whispered— 
“Bruce, 1 do love you !”’ 


up bis opera hat, and | 
looked from it to her as if hesitating whe- | 


word! | 


hear your | 


He drew her face down to hiin and kissed 
ber hot,burning kisses,that made her biush 
and tre:nble. 

“My darling! 
You love me!" 

He got up, atill holding her band,and put 
his other hand to bis forehead with a low 
_ laugh, almost of apology. 

“And I have mocked at love!” he naid, 
halt to bimeelf, 

For a inoment there was silence, as he sat 
in bis old place, holding her hand, and 
looking at her as if bis hungry eyes could 
find nv appeasement,and she—she sat louk- 
ry a nothing, yet seeing hh as plainly as 
if ber eyes were tixed on bis face, 

So wrapt were they, so lost to the outer 
world, that they did not see the glimmer of 
a solt pink dress in the shrubs in front of 
them, did not hear the quick, sharp sob of a 
woman's voice, or feel the glare of a wowm- 
an’s eyes, that are not velvety now, but al- 
ipost black with rage and jealousy. 

“And you love me!" he said, in an 
ainazed whisper. “Why, Floris, it is almost 
past belief.’’ 

“Is it ?’’ with alittle shy glance and a 
fleeting smilethat nade him long to cateh 
her to his heart. 


My beautiful queen! 





“Yes ! I always thought you hated 
ine !’’ 

“Yeu ?"’ 

“Yes! We never inet but we quarreled. 


I never spoke a civil word to you froze me 

on the spot.’’ 

| “Did I?” with a sinile. 

| “That vou did! There were times when 
after you badsent me away, with an icy 
glance or a word of contempt, that [ telt too 

ashained and humiliated to live! Why, 

| what inade you change so, Floris? Tell 

me; I ain curious!” 

“I Lave not changed 
ainazement and delight. 

“No!” shaking ber head, and turning her 
eyes Shainef. ly tron bis ardent gaze. 
“No, I have not changed. 
look away from me, Bruce? you fill me 
with shame !—I loved you from the very 
first.’’ 

*<sreat Heaven!” he murmured, in a rap- 
ture. ‘Frou the first. Not trom the firs, 
Floris?" 

*Yes,’’ she said, making her confession 
with averted eyes and burning cheeks; ‘I 


with a stare of 


| think I loved you the first night I saw you. | 


You, you told me that you loved me, re- 
meumber.”’ 

“Yes, I did! Not knowing you were you! 
| But you—you were Pride and Scorn and 
| Hauteur combined.” 
| She shook her hea‘. 

‘“;reat Heaven, what actresses women 
are! And—and—all the time ?”’ 

“Yeu,’’ sabe adinitted, and the adinission 
was sweet. “All the tine, Bruce. I fought 


— <= 


bate you. Lalimost prayed that I might 
learnt» do so, But it was no use.” 
| Hedid not speak. His was a joy too deep 
| for words. 
“And when ¢ felt it was of no use, why,” 

, with a sudden start, “I was like to die with 
| shame when I remembered that perha 

you were already engaged, that—tuat Lady 

Blanche ip 
| He bit his lips, but his eyes met hers un- 
| flinchingly : the shrubs opposite them, be- 
| hind which Lady Blanche stood, stirred 
| anc rustied as she pressed torward, strain- 
ing her tortured ears w catch the re 
sponse. 

“Lady Blanche ?” he said gravely,alinost 
eoldly. “Yes, I know, Floris, you had no- 

thing to fear, you were misled. There was 

never anything tangible between us. 

vever loved her, never could have loved 
|ber. Andif atany time there had been 
anything in my heart to her warmer than 
friendship, it would Lave vanished at your 
presence, Jearest.’’ 

Awtul words for that stricken woman t& 


hear. 





No wonder she turned white to the lips | 


and staggered back, grasping a tree to keep 
herselt froin falling. 

No wonder that possessed by the demon 
of jealousy, anc the fire of unrequited love, 
| the was compelled to press ber band to her 
lips till the teeth closed on theim,to prevent 
she cry of despair aud anguish that rose 
frou her heart. 

“Ob, I am glad,” said Floris, with a little 
sigh. “1 could not have shared your love. 
I could not have borne to think that I had 
only got it second hand. You see,” withs 
little piteous smile that was very near tears 
“I am so proud.” 

He vent till his lips touched her beautiful 
hair. 

**By heavens, I think I love you all the 
more for being 80,"’ be answerec, “I would 
pot bave you altered by a hair’s breadtbh,imy 
| darling. I think you perfect, bodily and 
pacts 
| “Why I dream even, don’t laugh,of your 
very dresses, To-uight you look likea vis- 
jou of cold, pure ice, you see. Proud, So 
you shall be. Be as proud as you like, s 
| that you are not es to let me love 
you. And, 1, wo; fam proud. Butl am 
a bad Jot altogether, my poor darling. 
Heaven grant I inay be able to conceal it 
from you.” 

She smiled trustingly enough. 

“I will take you as you are, Bruce,’’ she 
murinured. ; 

“I am proud, too, little one,” he sa! Be 
very thoughtfully, ‘and a monster of jeal- 
ousy.”’ 

Sue laughed softly. 

“Are you? How inuch alike we are. My 
pride is only outdone by my Jealousy. | 


warn you, Bruce, I shall grudge every 
sinile y »1u bestow on other women. | shail 
want all vour soft speecbes.”’ 
He laughed grimly. 
,or very 


‘“T was never wont to smilemuch 
ricb in solt speeches, iny darling, but what 


| I bave in stock shall be reserved fur you. 


Will you not | 


against it. I told inyself that I ought to 





EVENING POST. 


———— rr - 





am yours, buund body and soul to 
your chariot wheel,so inuct: your slave that 
there is nct another woman in the world 
that is worth a thought to me,"’ 
| She put up ber band with « little, naive 
| caress, a04 iaid it nst bis cheek. 


pipes know well bow wholly and entire- 
y 


“Ah, bow happy I ain,” she murmured, 
a0 low, and yet so distinct that it reached 
| the hidden woman opposite theim,and weut 
to ber heart like the stab of a kuite. 
Then Floris started. 
Poe must go, Why, how late it must 


He leughed. 

“It in not late. What does it 
W ho cares ?"’ 

“Oh, bat I must, sir, Lady Pendleton, 
my mistrems, bas forgotten ine, aud I must 
tind her.” 

He laughed with griim delight. 

“Lady Betty, your mistress. Ha, he. 
How surpe she will be, and yet, I dun't 
know. bave caught her looking at me 
onee or twice with that cock-sparrow ex- 
preasion in ber eyes which nakes ber look 


matter ? 


—— 


80 knowing. She will be delighted. Must 
| Wego ? Lat ine put your cloak round you. 
Happy cloak. bata pretty one. r teat 


made you think of that dresa, and its edy- 
ing of swansduwn? My beautiful angel,” 
and he took her bodily and boldly in his 
aris. 

“Oh, take care,""ahe murmured, blushing, 
and looking rouud tearfully. ‘Someone 
will see us.” 

“Who cares? Andto think that only 
this morning you snubbed me. Actually 
retused Ww sell me the flower from your bo- 
son.” 

She blushed. 

“Do you care to have it now ?"” she asked 
quietly, 

“Care? Give ne a chance of getting it,” 
he restorted. 

She took the crushed and withered red 
rome trom within ber dress and held it out 
to him. 
| Then as, with acry of delight, he eagerly 
stretched out his hand, she whipped bers 
| behind ber. 

“Give me something in exchange, Mr. 
Bruce,”’ 

He jaughed, his short curt laugh. 
| “Take all I have,” be said, then he glane- 
| ed down and about him. He wore no rings 
| no trinket he could despoil himself f. 
|  *4éive me that Mower in your coat,” said 
| 
| 





Fiori«. 

“Ah, yes,’’ he asserted, entirely forgetful 

| of the woman who only that inorving inadea 

him proinise to wear it, who pinned it in 

| bis coat with loving hands. “Here you are. 

| Give ine my rose,” and he took it from ber, 

| and with all a boy’s love and a iman's pas 

| sion, kissed it before be bid itin an inner 
ucket. 

| And #o they passed out, ayn in arin,beart 
tw beart. 

For a moment Lady Blanche stood lean- 
ing against the palin,ber face white as death 
ber bands clenched at her side. 

| Death. She had died a thousand deaths 

| in that last ten minutes, 

Hope, joy, the future, all were dead, and 
from their ashes had sprung the demons of 
hate and jealousy. 

Without acry she sank on to a seat, and 
satmaring in front of her with clasped 


And she had lost him. Lost the inan she 
loved more than lite. And she had so 
nearly won hiin a week, a few days ago, he 
was alinost hers, 

The world had linked their names togeth- 
er. It wanted but the one word to inake 
him hers irrevocably. 

And now she had lost hin. And ~~ ? 
Because of this chitof a country girl, this 
girl with the round face and tie grey eyes, 
this servant of Lady Betty's. 

Oh, Heaven, it was hard to bear. Hard, 
| bard, bard. Aud he had told this girl that 


he nad never loved, never could love 
| Blanche. 
Als, it was hard to bear, too hard. She 


ovuld not. 

“J will not,” she murmured, huskily ; “I 
will not. There inust be soine way of stop 
ping bim, of baulking her. She has caught 
bim with ber doil's face,with her pretended 
modesty and shyness. He inust be saved. 
He shall not marry her. I mean it. But how 
can J prevent it? How? how? Oh, if there 
was so;neone to help ine, souieone I could 
depend on.”’ 

She lookec round wildly. “I ain only a 
woman, a wronged, insulted, holpless wo- 
man. If there were only someone who could 
help tne.”’ 


behind her said, in a quiet, alinost sarcastic 


tone— 

“I will help you.” 

Lady Blanche started, and turning her 
white tace over her sboulder,she saw a tnan 
standing valf-hidden behind the terns. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
- —_> - > --- - 
A Key To THE MonTHus.—It would bea 


remember, throughout the year, on what 
day the Ist of January fell, and, by the 
yet | lines, the key to the inonths inmay 
be kept in inind:— 

The fret of October you'll find, If you try, 


The second of April as well as July, 
The third September, which rliiymesto December, 





The fourth day of June, and no other, rememtLer 
| The @fth of the leap month, of March and November 
| The «isth day of August, and seventh of May 

Show the Great of the year in the name of the da 

Batin leap year, wheu ira; to bbe a* 

reek 
ale * . « fire 
ye 


ee. ae +. ae 
Tae greatest of taults isto be cons is 
j of none, 


+ 
Bric-a-Brac. 

Soar Mosey.—According toa New York 
maper the small coin used in inany parts of 
Mexics is of a somewhat peculiar character. 
It conmnta «f small tablets of soap stamped 
with the government mark. These tablets 
can be used for washing purposes so long as 
the impression is not rendered illegible. 

CAMFEIS AND Tomaceo.—An Enylish- 
ean Whee took part ina Nile expedition in- 
forms us that camels are great friends of 
trbaceo, Ifone smokes in freontof one of 
these animals, be inmtmnediately comes close 
tothe pipe, places his nese against the to- 
hace, audi swallows the smoke. The rac 
ing hishbead, with his mouth open and 
beoking up inte the wir, breathes a sich full 
of costasy. 

Tue Fimst Kick.—In 16%, a brigantine 
from Mada asear came toanchor off Sulli- 
vans Island, in Charleston Harbor. The 
(roverner went ov board the ship by inwvita- 
tion of the captain, and received trom the 
latter a bag of rice seed, with information of 
the metivais of ite cultivation in) Mastern 
countries and of ita suitableness for food. 
The Gaovernor divided the grain auiouy his 
friends, who made experiments with it in 
different ils. Frou this small heginuing, 
it is said, areme the cultivation of this angle 
Of South Carolina and Georgia 

A Dinty House.—In the reign of George 
the Second, one Crowle, a counsel of some 
eminence, made some observation before 
an election committee which Was considered 
to reflect on the House itself. The House 
accordingly summnoned him to their bar, 
and he was forced to receive a reprimand 
from the Speaker, on his knees, As he 
rose from the ground, with the utmost non- 
chalance, Le took out his handkerchief, 
and, wiping his knees, coolly observed 
that it was the dirtiest honse he had ever 
been in in his life." 

Ov CLAssic Onigin, ~The cowardly pas- 
time of cock fighting is said to have hada 
classbe origin. As Themistocles was lead- 
ing the forees of Athens aguinst the Per 
sian, he met some cocks figitinu,on which 
he cnumanded bis army to halt, and thus 
addressed them: *‘Kellow-soldiers, observe 
these animals; they do not assail each other 
for the sake of country, nor for their pater- 
nal goods, nor for the sepulchres of their 
heroie ancestors, nor for glory, nor for 
children; but for mastery! How, then, 
ought you t fight who have all these things 
w contend fa?” This homely but apt 
speech in said to have bad powerful effect 
in animating the Athenians to vietory; and, 
in order to perpetuatethe memory of be 
incident, a law was afterwards passed that 
“there should bea public cock match on the 
mage every year.” And hence, says lian 
arome the pastime of cock-tightiny. 

Oty Provenkss.—"To make a virtue of 
necesity,”’ comes from Chaucer, the lather 
of English poetry anda man of infinite wit; 
and to him can be traced the saying, “In at 
one ear, out atthe other,” though in the 
quaint language of the day he said. “One 
ear it heard, and the other out it) went.’ 
The proverb, “Man proposes, but God dis- 

mes,” comes from “Piers Plowman's 

‘ision.”’ a black-letter poem, and ‘Of two 
evils the less is alwava to be chosen,’ and 
“When he is out of sight, quickly also is he 
out of mind,” the originals of “Outot sight, 
out of mind, and “Of two evils, choose the 
least,” are from Thomas ai Kempis. 
Thomas Tusser, who died in 1540, gave us 
“The stone that is rolling gathers no miows,”’ 
“Ketter late than never,”’ “It is an ill 
wind that turna none to good,” “Christinas 
comes but once a vear,”’ “Safe bind, sate 
find,” *Look ere you leap,see ere thou go,” 
and ‘Such master, such man."’ 

Fasous Hor Seeuris.--In 130% and 1364, 
according toa French periodic il.the Rhine, 
Jyire and Seine ran dry. In 1615 the heat 
throughout Furcpe became excessive. 
SeAland suffered particularly in M25; men 
and beasts died in seores, The heat in sev- 
eral departinents during the summer of 
176) was equal to thatinayles furnace, 





Asif in answer to her prayer,a voice froin | 


great belp to imany persons ifthey could | 


| pate to the departing passenyers and 


Meat could be cooked by terely expeoming 
littethesun, Notasoul dare venture out 
between neoxomand4 P.M. In I71K many 
shops had we close; the theatres never 
| opened their doors for several months. Net 
adrop of water fell during six months. In 
1773 the thermometer rose to LIS degrees 
In 1779 the heat at Bologna was #0 yrect 
that agreat number of people were stifled. 
There was not sufficient air for the breath, 
and people had to take refuge under 
ground. In July, 17 4, 't become joatoler- 
lable. Vegetables were burned upand froit 
dried upon the trees, ‘The furniture ane 
woorlwork in dwelling-houses cracked ana 
split up; meat went bad in an hour. 


Is Sweves.—One great peculiarity of 
traveling in Sweden is the extreme quiet 
and lack of flurry. The Swedish are a tari 
turn and noiseless people They do miuech 
by signs, and neser shout; a Swedish 
crowd wake little sound. Swedes, even of 
the jowest class, never push or jostle, 
When a train leaves the platform or a 
steamboat pier all the lookers-on lift: their 
teow 








| to them, aco upliment retured by the tray 


élers If vou address the Poorest person in 
the streeis you must lift your hat A gen 
tleman passing a lady on the stairs of a 


hotel must do the same. To enter a shop 


ora bank with one’s hat on is a terril 


breach of good inanners, If you enter 
FAVE «A tTe-s reeun Vou tmitist bow toral 
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| AT MORNING TIME. 





BYE 1. TENNEY. 





Lew in this dim noot, bellowed by 

The passing foottalls of the years, 

And sterp'd iv teilight's pensive tears- 
While the sweet seasons dawn sad dise— 
The ashes of my dead hopes lie. 


Orb | lost lowe, when the mornings break 
Above von savage mountain hoes, 
The rolling threnody of pines, 

The mormurs of the torrent wate 

Some deathiess sorrow for your sake. 


Aloftia white, benignant grace 
The Vision of the morning star 
Siiines on me from the depths afar, 
Asif some tranquil angel face 
Buillied out of unimagined space 


And @tod, and wave, and moving clowd— 
The vastness of the primal woods — 
The barren, wild influitudes 
The towertug beights, Titanic browed— 
The cataracts that call aloud 


All wear their old, familiar gulee. 
lonly miss your preseuce, sweet ; 
The music of your tripping feet ; 

The glory of the hidden eves, 

That wade this waste a paradise, 


The dark stern pines o'erlean 
Yourgrave , the desert winds that pase 
Btir Gitully tie stealtiiy grass 

That, reaching sunward, creeps between 


Your fair face and the morning sheen. 


Thou comest not with dewy dawn : 
Nor when these summits, vast and old, 
Are 


Gor sutinet 


Round th 


drowned in noontide’s torrent gold, 


“Trosvare jadtcawn 


lilliitatie horizon 


Mut, ofmy dreams, whene’er 
Dive 
Her many 

Yrom out thine awful hidden sphere, 


My iove, I kuow thou drawest near! 


GOLDEN LOVE. 


WYCHFIELD 


angel 


twilight threads with living Ore 


chorded, starry lyre, 





BY THR AUTHOR OF “THE 


HOKROK,” “LOVERAND LOKD,”’ 
BETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER V.—(CONTINUVED ) 


EK busband—yes,"’ she answers cabiur- 
I] ly. “You know all about that pasotal 
affair, | suppose, Sir Everard 7"’ 

“Her ah os ! repeats Fane; and there 
is au intensity of palin in bis voice, * Winat 
does thisinean 2 Im not Beryl d’Arey a 
widow ? Mra. Carrington, for Heaven's 
sake, tell ie what vou mean ?" 

“L thought every one knew,” savs Them 
dora, without seeming to notice his eime- 
tion, “Tt was aterrible blow to all of us. 
Poor echiid, she run away from boarding- 
school, vw ben she was only seventeen, with 
atoreiygn scaimmp of whom she kuew abso- 
lutely nothing. 

“And he is still alive?" says Fane. “Can 
this be true 7" 

The sense of the words hardly seems to 
! reach lilin. 

“Yen, be is still alive.” 

“Had you guessed nothing, Mrs. Carring- 
ton," be continues, “that ] was not told of 
this before?) Her husband alive, and I— 
Heaven help ine—I should have asked ber 
tlo-rmorrow to be tuv wite ft’ 

“Tam very sorry for you,’'says Theodora 
genuinely moved. “But, Sir Everard, I 
knew nothing of Your friendship. How 
could | yuess that you did not know ali? 
We do not care, naturally, lo speak of it 
nore than can be helped. Bat it im quite 
true; Louisd’Arey isalive.” 

“Will you tell ime all about it?’ he asks 
quietly. 

Hestands by the tnantelpiece, with its 
curious Vases and Japanese tans and array 
of datnty Knick-kKnacks—stands facing her, 
aud facing loo the lace-huug window ane 
Lie sont allerioou Su light. 

Can it be but five tminutes which have 
changed that animated happy faceand those 
bright giad eves to his white livid counten- 
ance and these haggard looks ? 

“Tt willnottake long to tell,” answers 
Theodora, “Beryl's lite was quickly wreck- 
ed. During the holidays at school she got 

| acquaintea with D' Arey, the son of # tan 
who then kept a large gambling-place ju 





town.” 

“IT know the man,’’ says Fane very sim- 
ply. 

*You know him?” exclaims Theodora, 
a:nazed, 

“Coming upto Londou tresh trom ool- 


lege,” Says Fane, ‘a friend took ime to that 
place in Grahau Street. 1 was easily per- 
suaded to try my luck at the tables, Fora 
invuth T haunted them, fairly fascinated, 
Jost all iny ready-imoney, and ran deeply 
juto debt, then discovered thatl bad been 
cheated out of it in barefaced style by the 
proprietor's son, this Louis d’Arcy. The 
blame and anyer at being thus cbeated eur- 
6d ine of waimbling. 

“My father sent ue abroad directly after- 
wards; but, before going,] went onee were 
to D’Arey's, and told Louis d’ Arey what 1 
koew aud thoughtof listockery. 1} shall 
never forget the expression of his face, the 


a 

Cvol Contempt with which he Invited me to 
try again and Lope jor better luek. It was 
Det @ lace to lorget, for was the ticat 
strikluy sis fellow Ll have ever 
S BOoOoL, a i . r ‘iv. ls bever 

rget « ‘ x gered, thi 
gaeuiLier s } ‘ cou1ne 

nto this s 

“Tt dows 4 c 
’ si j asa). ) bic 





THE SATURDAY 


der surveillance than usual, 
off asa Count, and 
with bin to London, where they were mar- | 


ried. 
“George and Marcus followed them, and 


were just too late. They brought Beryl | 
back at once, and the Court of Chancery— | 
Bery! was a ward in Chancery—took up the 
matter. D'Arcy was imprisoned for a time 
and Beryl'’s inoney was settled on her safe 
enough, poor child; but inarriage unfor- 
tunately cannot be broken so easily even 
by Courts and Chancellors.” 

“And then?” 

“She was very ill fora long while,ang he 
agreed t» wait for a year; and in the wean- 


better wey of life,for be seemed at the One 
realiv devoted to her. Poor Beryl at least 
believed so. She went to live with my fa- 
ther in Yorkshire; be went abroad.and she 
insisted on making him a good allow- 
ance. 

“He was ber husband, she said, and she | 
was atill balt-fascinated, I think. He has 
never come back, fortunately for her. She 
may well pay the money gladly to keep him 
away. He was enslaved by his old vice— 
gaming—and now, I believe, spends his 
time between Paris and Homburg. He las 
nade no attempt lo see her since they were 
parted. That isall, Sir Kverard,.”’ 

“Thank you,” says Fane, in lew tones, 
“As you say, alifemay be very quickly 
wrecked.”’ 

And he leaves. 

The next day Theodora Carrington gets a 
briet letter frou lian, 


“You know my secret,"’ he savs, “and I 
am sure you will keeapit, IT canuot bear to 
meet herany more. T leave England as soon 
as possible—in a day or two,’ 


Theodora reads it with a deep sigh. 

“Poor Beryl!" sie inurinurs. “If only 
she had waited until she knew her own 
mind! Sne would have been living with 
me, bave met Everard Fane, and married 
hit bappily.” 


CHAPTER VI, 
REAK FAST is set out in Mrs, D'Arcy’s 
b parlor, and Beryl, very fair and grace- 
ful in her white morning dress, is ar- | 
ranging some flowers with deft fingers, wait. | 
ing for Mra, Richardson to appear on the 
scene, | 

There isa happy light in her eyes, hap- 
pier now than any seen there since the day, 
six years ayo, whichinade ber a inarried 
woman. 

She does not know why, or the bright | 
ness might well fade; she does not guess as 
vel her heart’s secret. She is butnming 
| softiv a little song- 


‘The raints on the river, 
Hat the sun is on the hill, 

And Lkuow the clouds will sever 
When the storm has had its will.'’ 


It seems to her, though she does not 
tratelate the feeling into definite thougLt, 
that the storm of ber life is clearing, and 
that she can see the golden sunlight gleam- 
ing on the hills. 

Aud to-day, as she sits with the basket of 
Howers before her, beautiful and = similing, 
the soft color on her cheeks, singing of 
that sunshine, lookingup and hoping, the 
clouds are yatbering up blackly around her 


can 





tbreateniay toshut oul even that distant 
glimpse of radiance, 
When the roses are displayed to perfec. | 


tion in the sparkling vase, Beryl goes tothe 
breaktast-table and turns over the letters 
carelessly. Letters are not often interest- 
lny to ber. 

Au invitation or two on scented and crest- 
ed paper, astif? epistie from Mrs, Serle, 
senior, a formal communication from her 
lawyer, make up tue sumo! Mrs, D'’Arcy’s 
ordinary correspondence, 

This moruing,amony theenvelopes is one 
bearing « handwriting she does not know— 
a bold, thick caligraphy, and the post-inark 
is Dover. 

She opens it, and, as the first words cateh 
ber eyes, her heart throbs,ber breath comes 
fast, and the hands which hold it tremble. 
She did not Kuow the writing ; but the 
si, asiure to the sheet is “Louis d’Arey’'-— 
her busband—and this is what Le writes to 
her. 





My dear Wifte,—I am sure you tnust ac- 
knowledge that,in all these vears, since you 
took ime for better and for worse, to love 
and cherish, I bave wot interfered with you 
inuch, vor do IT wish to trouble you unrea- | 
sonablynow. But, l must say, it’s hard on | 
4 husband to be expected to wander about 
on the face of the earth, and walk to and 
fro in it, while lus beloved wife is enjoying 
herself in tip-top London drawing-rooms, 
Baden-Baden is ali very well while the 
juck is vo oue’s side; butit left ime long | 

Ue, 

“In short, Pinin debt and bard-up. I | 
think, therefore, of reforming and coming 
) home to live happily everafter. Of course, 
you need net support me; but T don't think 
you will like a broken-down, out-at-elbows | 





wretch for a husband, aud what you have 
wili do very well fortwo to live on, if you 
are not extravaganit—so well, that it would 
be preedy of meto want more. You may 
}>eeibiy be rather startied by this sud jen 
determination Of mine Vou luve becn a 
ras } w Ss 4 

Hut the fact is I ‘ and 
s Logethber any ! t seral 
pittance y if respected swim upd ir re 
soextable lawver dole aL ote ne, 1 Shal 
Wait bere for your auswer,as I don’t wish 


—_— 


waa, a8 you say, handsome. He went down 


to Easing atatime when she was less un- 
1 himself 


persurded ber to run off 





EVENING POST. | 


j : ' ‘ 
Ito come too suddenly on your fashionable ‘but, womanlike, she had guessed it long 


friends. What do you say to having « sec 8g. ; - 
ond elopement ood lainion ine here? Upon *Yes,Sir Everard,''answers Beryl. There 


the whole, I preter fa beile France to Eng- is t@ no sign of consciousness or suspicion ef 





time we thought he intended to get into a_ 


| fnend is going into violent hysterics. 
presently Beryl, with a strong effort, re- 


| trace—not one—o! any love 


end. 


: inon*e th se of aw wife under Mary’s thoughts in the tearful, beseechin 
Sane ; Sus whats te & poset An meet Mary's 8 earnestly; they 
are innocent add clear asa child’s, “7 aq, 
asking too inuch,” she talters, “You think 
lain presuming on your triendship; Lut 
she has teen se good to me—T seem to have 
no other triend.”’ 

“The most suitable person,” says Mary, 
“would be your cousin, Mr. Serie, who is a 
lawyer.” 

Bery! draws berself back sharply, a tide 
of color flows to ber brow, and the expres- 
sion of her face changes utterly. 

“I would go myself rather than ask Mar- 
cus Serle,” she says. “Perhaps you are 
right; but you do not know all. It would 
be draining the bitter cupto the dregs to 
ask the belp of Marcus or of Geo Car- 
rington to save me from my busband !” 
| -There isa brief silence. The first dread 
| coldness is creeping back over Beryl, and 
| her face grows pale and set as marble. She 

rises, 

‘“;00d-bye,”’ sbe says quietly. “You 
would have belped me,] know,if you could. 

| It may be right I should have this punish. 
ment. I could not bear tw see himin Lon- 

| don; but, if l cannot keep him away by 
any other ineans, I will go back to France 
with him. Whatever happens—if I go with 

him or hide fromm him somewhere where I 

cannot be found—you and Sir Everard wil! 

endeavor to think kindly of me, Mary, and 
| to believe that ] am trying to act rightly 
| and do my duty ; and, if I cannot, pray tor 
| ine that IT may die !”’ 

‘Beryl, Beryl,’ cries Mary, catching the 
calin white-faced girl in her aris, ‘you 
shall not go! Do not talk like that; 1 can- 
not bear it. Everard shall go at once to Mr, 
ly Arcy,and keep him from you at all costs. 
Do you think he would rot do more than 
that to help you ?” 


present conditions 2? Can you suggest het- 
ter? You may be sure I did not marry 
you fortwo buadred and fifty trances a 
week. 


“Your affectionate husband, 
“Louis D'ARCY.” 


She turns from the sight of the letter with 
loathing and gdread ; yet he 1s her hus- 


| band. 


She did not recognize his handwriting, 
the tones of his voice are almost forgotten 


his face would perbaps be baraly known | 


by ber; but he can coine to her any day, 


perhaps to-morrow, and claim bis own 
right. 
> * * . * a 


“Tam going to see Miss Fane,’’ Beryl 
ZaVvS, a8 Soon as the meal is over. 

“Very well, my dear,’’ answers Mra, 
Hichardson ; “I suppose you will not want 
my company. Perhaps the walk will do you 
good, Or will you drive ?” 

Miss Fane is alone in her pretty boudoir 
at work. She welcomes Beryl cordially, 
with affectionate greeting and smiling, 
truthful eyes. 

Mary Fane is not in the least pretty ; but 
her face, like her brother's, is full of ex- 
pression «nd earnestness, 

“] daresay you are surprised by such an 
early call,’’ Berv! begins, with the very 
ghost of asmile on. ber trea.bling lips; 
‘but I wanted t ask you—to have your ad- 


vice. 


“I shall be very glad to be of any use,”’ | 


look as 
What is 


“You 


Mary pleasantly answers, 
dear. 


if Some care were O77) YOu, 
it 7” 

“I have just heard,” Bery! says—and then 
she breaks down, and, falling upon 
knees by Mary’s siae, bursts into a passiou 
of sobs and tears. “Iam in great trouble, 
Marvy,”’ cries, “and I want some 
help!’ 

Mary Fane bends down, and puts her 
arin round the girl’s neck, and tries tc con- 
sole and comfort her. 

Mary grows half frightened, and fears her 
But 


she 


presses the tears, 

They have ceased her pain ; and she can 
speak and think more clearly now that 
they have come. 

“Itis my husbaud,” she says quite calin- 
ly, in suppressed tones. “You know about 
my marriage, Mary ?"' 

“Yes,”’ says Mary, still caressing ber 


| gently. 


She bas only known of it some fifteen 


hours ; but of the shock it still gives her to | 


hear of Louis d’Arcy’s existence she be- 


trays nothing. 


| 
“He bas written tome for the first tiine— 


the first, and we have been tmarried six 
years, Mary. He isin England, and he says 
he is coming back to me.” 

“And you, Beryl?” 

“1? Mary tell ine what I ought to do, I 


would rather die than this should bappen ! 


I could not bear it alter all these years, 
while he has lived his liteand [ mine! 1 
feel that I shall hate him if he comes near 
me. I will give himall my money if he 
Will stay away; and it was only for my 
inoney, you Know, that he tmarried me— 
only my money, nothing else !”’ 

The sudden inflection >of voice from the 
ery of terror to the wail of sadness is full otf 
pathos. 

Mary Fane pauses. How can she advise 
Beryl to take back a husband she scarcely 
knows, aimman who has treated ber as Louis 
d’Arcy bas—has lived on 
away her money without endeavoring to 
catch even a gliinpse of her, his wife?) A 
great flood of syinpathy goes out froin her 
heart to the eruelly-deceived girl, the de- 
serted bride, 

“f dare not see bim,’’ Beryl goes on,shud- 
dering—“I dare not put nyself within his 
reach. If you think I cannot buy him off, 
I will run away and hide myself. If you 
had read this letter, vou would see he does 


| pot care for me; be writes with suneers and | 


jests,and yet bethbreatens me! There is no 
: for me; it is 
crue! and heartless fruin beginuing to 

“I knew he did not care,I bad learned it; 
but I did not think he could ever write like 
this. IT believed in him so truly once,Mary, 
when he took my hand in that dark gloomy 
church, and I went on hoping so long that 
he was not all they said, not altogether an 
impostor and a hypocrite. And now he 
sneers at our marriage-vow, while be is on 
lis way to claitn ine as his wile !"” 

“It I were you,”’ says Mary Fane,is clear 
confident tones,striving to rouse Beryl! from 
her faltering tremulous misery, “Il would 


| get some one else to go to him where he is, 


aud arrange matters with bim. I do not 
doubt he will be easily persuaded to leave 
you alone.” 


fully. ‘tl bave three thousand five hun. 
dred a yearaltogether. It will be more 
abroad than in England. He may have | 


LA) 


every penny if he will leave ine. 
“TI do not suppose that will be needed,” 
answers Mary cheerfully. ‘It would be 


wisest to send some one to tmeet him at 


her | 


and gambled | 


“Do you think so? ’ questions Berv! wist- | 





CHAPTER VII. 
N the afternoon of the saine day, Marcus 

() Serle, walking rapidly up the Ma on 

the way to his club, feels a sharp tap 
on his arin,and,looking round, findg a man 
athiselbow—a dark foreign-logking inan 
with « brouzed face, black bair, and ylitter- 
ing black cyes. 

lie is apparently between thirty and forty 
and is dressed fashionably and even fop- 
| pishly, carries a crutch-cane aud wears his 
| hat jauntily set. 
| No one would mistake him tor a gentle- 
| nan; be may be a “protessional’’ of some 

kind,a third-rate actor or singer,with which 
| Station the inarks of dissipation on his hand- 
soine face aceord. 

He bas been loungingin the Mall some 
tine, Sitting and staring absently at the 
| facade of Buckingham Palace and reading 
Le Temps; and fortune favors him, for here 
Is ue nan he wishes to see, aud very few 
| other people are about. 
| “TI suppose you know me, Mr, Serle,” he 
| Say, with iinpudently assumed deference 
| —‘your unworthy friend Louis, d’Arcy ?” 
| Marcus starts violently, horror and dis- 
nay in his face, and fora moment stands 
| aghast,completely taken off his guard, But 
| he seeins to have no diffieulty in reewnis- 
ne D'Arcy. Theu anger comes to his re- 

ief, 

“What do you want ?” he asks very sav- 
| 





agely. 
“Pleasant greeting,’ the stranger laughs 
mockingly, to an old and valued friend ! 
| Perhaps 1 want my wife, Mr. Serle ?” 
“You impudent blackguard, what do you 


inean ?”’ cries Mareus, “How dare you 
come after me talking so about your 
wife ?” 


“Would you rather I 
Serle ?” 

“You would not have the audacity.” 

“Indeed ! What wili you take on thet 
point ?”’ says D’Arey tauntingly. “Is it so 
presuinptuous to pay a visit to one’s wife?” 

Marcus Serle holds in his passion with a 
strong band, and speaks now with a_ cvol- 
ness equal to D’Arey’s own. 
| “You have got all that up very cleverly,” 
he says. “‘But,asimy time is valuable, 1 
should suggest that vou drop it now, and 
tell ine why you are here,”’ 

“Allow me to congratulate you on the 
value of your time,’ returns D’Arcy ; 
“that mean@#six-and-eightpence an hour, I 
believe? And itisjust this want of six- 
| and-elghtpence that has brought me to 

fickle Albion! In short, my friend, I find 
| that life on tive hundred a year is not worth 
| living.’’ 4 

“Then don’t live!’ 

“Really ? I fancied my existence was of 
some use tommy valued triend. If I were 
to drop oft, ny disconsolate widow might— 
| in time—take another spouse, and divert a 

tidy fortune from its rightful heir.’ 
| “Where the mischiet have you been hunt- 
| ing up all those infernal lies? I tell you 
| plainly nota penny above your present 
allowance will you ever get, if I can help 
BS 
“Very well. 
| not be so cruel as that. 
visit.” 

“T don’t think you will do ncthing of the 
| kind.” 

“I have already written to prepare her,’’ 
says D'Arcy; “so H will net be such a 
sheck to find her long-lost husband be tore 


went to her, Mr. 





! 





Perhaps Mrs. D'Arcy will 
Iwill pay. ber a 


once, instead of answering his letter—some her. 1] told herthe allowance she made ine 

one who would be firuy and businers-like was not sulficieut to atone for absence froin 

and wil m you gould trust to act as ¥y her.’ 

wis “If you go near her suvs Serle firmly, 
\ a I ask ? 8 Ss Ber esuit "Wlil be that 5 i yet not another 

. . i “ rus fart ny bevond al r wits help you 

Like 4 th 4 r . You know what that eanus ? 

would do it forme, Mary ?"’ ‘Perfectly. Allow me to add that I 
Everard !"" Mary starts. Everard has) would inake the affair complete by giving 

told her something of bis love for Beryl; | full details of your connection with it.” 
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“Pooh I” answers Serle. ‘What should 
I care about that? Who do you su 
would believe a raked-up story 

” 
a would, at all events, try it,” says 
D'Arcy very coolly. “I think I could 
iece it together neatly. You would find it 
interesting to conduct your own case, no 
doubt. I could make myself disagreeable, 
Mr. Serle, both to you and to my wife, if I 
chose. ButI don’t wish to; so you had 
better come down a peg and get the cash 
advanced !”’ 
a a while Serle hesitates. He thinks of 
Bery!'s fair innocent face, and half resolves 
to let D'Arcy do his worst rather than band 
over more of her money to be gainbled and 
drunk away by this fellow. 

But his wite and Cecil are dearer to him 
than Bery!. Beryl will miss a thousand a 
vear less than Cecil would by-aud-by «iss 
ihe whole of her fortune. The game has be- 
gun ; ust it not be played out ?”’ 

“How much do you want ?” be asks very 
shortly. 

“Make it an even thou.—pounds, not 
francs— per annuum, and I'll try to live on 
it to oblige you.” 

“J will see about it. Butit must be on 
this condition—that you take yourself off 
from London as quickly as possible, and at- 
teinpt neither to write to nor see ine again. 
I'll send a cheque after you when I am sure 
you are gone, and then don’t let me hear of 
vou for three months, unless you like to 
take the consequences. Get out of Eng- 
land and go to France, Germany, or——”’ 

“That will do. I accept the condi- 
tions. 

“And don’t dream,’’ adds Marcus, “that 
it is, or ever will be, ofany use trying to 
intimidate me. My reputation is equal to 
avy lies you can muster up.” 

“No doubt,” says the otLer. 
voir!” . 

And, as he saunters back to his hotel, 
lightly twirling bis cane, be adds to bim- 
self — 

“Stand lies?) Oh, yea! But how about 
the truth, Mr. Marcus Serle ?”’ 

When Serle reaches bis club, there is 
some gossip going on amongtwo or three 
of its members a-propos of Everard Fane, 

“IT told you, Pennington,he looked awful- 
iy queer yesterday when I imet him, I 
wonder what's ap !’’ 

“TI tell you what they say,’’ remarks an- 
other. 

“What's that ?”° 

“Why, that it’s something about Mrs. 
D’Arecy’s husband, and that he is going to 
see If he can’t get a divorce,.”’ 

“By Jove, D'Arcy is alive then ? 
Fane then——” 

“Hush !’’ 
“Keep quiet, 
Serle !"’ 

“I say, Serle,”” Pennington goes on, 
“where is Fane off to in such a hurry?” 

“Did not know be was off,’’ answers Mar- 
cus. 

“Oh, yes, he departs for Dover, en route 
for the Continent, thisevening, [ hear ; put 
oft all his engagerments, et-cw@tera! Isit a 
money concern ?” 

“I know nothing about it,’’ answers 
Serle. “I have enough to do without get- 
ting curious over my neighbors’ busi- 
ness.*’ 

And he leaves them to their chatter. But 
at night he sends away a brief letter, with a 
cheque enclosed for two hundred and fifty 
pounds, containing these words— 


like 


“Au re- 


It was 


Langton. 
Here's 


Lord 
do! 


interrupts 
you fellows, 


“Sir Everard Fane, a London gentleman 
has to-night lett for Dover and Paris, It 
you see him, there is an end of your game. 
It he cones to the hotel where you are stop- 
ping, leave him at once, If he goes by the 
saine Steamer, pass yourself under another 


name. If vou hope for more from this 
source, avoid him. He is an old friend of 
yours,”’ 


Thatisall. There is no beginning, no 
Signature. Marcus Serle takes the letter 
away in his pocket and posts it himself. It 
is addressed to “Mr. L. d’Arey, the Harp 
Hotel, Dover.”’ 

The recipient of thisletter reads it over 
his late breakfast the next morning, and 
(ene its meaning as he eats his devilied 

idneys. 


“Wuiter,”’ he presently inquires, “is Sir | 


Everard Fane staying here ?” 

“No, sir ; not hure—staying at the Lord 
Warden, sir. Called this morning at ten 
o'clock, asking for you, sir, and said he 
should be on the cliffs didn’t, he would call 
again at one, sir, as he wantsto see you on 
Very important and peculiar business,”’ 

“Just so,” mutters D’Arcy. “I wonder 
what is in the wind now °” 

**Bey pardon, sir ?”’ 

D'Arcy does not respond. He cogitates 
five inmnutes longer. The clock-hands point 
at tive-and-twenty minutes to one. — 

It would seem scarcely worth while go- 
ing out to join Sir Everard at this bour, 
one would suppose; it would certainly 
be very unwise toopenly run away from 
latin, 

“Look here, waiter; J must go out on 





business to cash a cheque before I ineetthis 
gentleman. When 1 leave the bank, 
look for him upon the clift, and, if I don’t 
tind him, I shall come straight back here. 
I shall not be long ; but, if he should bhap- | 
pen to call before 1 ain back, get him to 
wait here. Iam very anxiousto see him, 
and I would rather have the interview here; 


and it is of no use to dodge about after each 
ther out of doors.”’ 

** NO, Sir. Sir kiverard said where ‘ 
would most likely tind 

‘All right. Don’t make any alak ; 
cause itis important | should see n i) 


tain him here till 1 return.” 
“Certainly, sir.’ 
And the waiter slips a gretitying douceur | 


Pi | 


into his pocket, and makes his 
quious bow. 

D’ Arey puts on h‘s hat and saunters out. 
The waiter however has no opportunity of 
detaining Sir Everard Fane, tor Sir Eve- 
rant dees not return at the appointed 
hour. 

It is med he has met Mr. D’Arecy, 
and of Mr. D'Arcy the Harp Hotel sees no 
more, 

It is just six days later when Marcus 
Serle finds at his rooms in Lincoin’s Inn a 
Dover newspaper and a letter with the Dover 
postmark. 

Unneeding the letter, which lies under a 
heap of others, Serle notes the tithe— Dover 
Mercury, and thinking of, though scarcely 
associating with it, the recent visit of his 
friend, tears the paper open. 

A paragraph is neatly marked with red 
ink, and Marcus reads— 

“Mysterious Disappearance.—Consider- 
able excitement bas been created in this 
town by the mysterious and unaccountable 
disappearance of a gentleman who had 
are staying for several days at the Harp 

otel, 

“On Saturday last a well-dressed gentle- 
manly man, about thirty-five years of age, 
arrived at Dover from the Continent, and 
engaged a room at the Harp, saying he 
should require it for at least a week. He 
gave the name of D'Arcy, and appeared to 
be French, paid for the apartment in ad- 
vanee, and was very liberal in his dealing 
With servants and others. On Monday, he 
went to London to see some friends; but 
the friends’ names or addresses did not 
transpire. He returned at night and slept 
at the hotel. 

“The same evening a gentleman took 
rooms at the Lord Warden Hotel, and 
made inquiries immediately on his arrival 
as to the whereabouts of Mr. D’Arcy. In 
the morning he called at the Harp and left 
word— Mr. P’Arev not being up—that he 
wished to see him on iinportant private 
business— would be found during the mnorn- 
ing ata particular part of the cliff, and 
would call again at one o’clock. Mr. 
D'Arcy subsequently expressed hiinself as 
greatly desirous tw see this gentleman, 
whom he appeared to have been expecting. 
He went out at about half-past twelve, 
saying that he wished to cash «a cheque 
before meeting his triend—would join hin, 
if wsible, on the cliff, and, if unable to 
find him there, would return to the hotel 
without delay, 

“ile bas not since been heard of. It is 
feared that he has fallen over the cliff, or, 
having a large sum of money about hit, 
has been the victim of foul play. His 
supposed friend did not cal! again at the 
Harp—left somewhat hurriedly for Calais, 
The only trace of Mr. D'Arcy as yet found 
is that he cashed a cheque tor two hundred 
and fifty pouads at the London and County 
Bank, shortly after leaving the Harp. 

“He is described as about five feet eight 
inches in height, dark complexion, hair, 
and moustache, and dressed in a olack sult, 
with high hat, red tie, and wearing a gold 
wateh and chain and several jewelled 
rings. His portmanteau, left at the Harp 
Hotel, contains various articies of clothing, 
et-cetera, anmarked, a morocco purse with 
some French and English money, and 
several visiting-cards bearing the name of 
‘Mr. D’Arey.’ 

“This is now in the possession of the 
police, who are instituting inquiries, and 
have, we believe, communicated with the 
payer of the cheque above-mentioned, who, 
it may bs said, is a well-known barrister, 
and with the London address of the gentle- 
man under whose nate the apartinent at 
the Lord Warden was taken—a member of 
Parhament. No clue whatever las, so far, 
been received as to the fate of Mr. D'Arcy, 
and the wildest rumors are now in circula- 
thon.” 


most obse- 


Having read through this, Marcus Serle 
exatnines his letters hurriedly, and breaks 
the seal of that from Dover. When he has 
mnastered its contents, he sits down,with his 
elbow on the table and his head resting on 
his hand, and thinks It over. 

It is perfectly clear that Everard Fane is 
in an unpleasant position. Marcus may 
know a good deal concerning Mr. Louis 
d’Arey, including the receipt by him of a 
certain note respecting Sir Everard Fane's 
visit to Dover; but it is certain that the world 
generally does not share this knowledge, 
and, having regard to Serle’s reputation, 
must net, 

Doubtless Sir Everard can explain his 
hasty departure for France, and give a clear 
denial to any meeting with D'Arcy; but 
what will the world say—the world which 
has already applied itself to coupling the 
names otf Sir Everard Fane and Beryl 
d’Arey ? 

Marcus does not for a moment believe 
that anything bas happened to D’Arcy ; he 
is confident in his own tind that the man 
has slightly disguised himself—not for the 
tirst time in his !ife—and either departed 
by the earliest boat for Calais, or taken 
train to Folkestone, and then crossed to 
Boulogne. 

To communicate with D'Arcy would, of 





course, settle the question ; but there are 
two reasons against this. First, Serle does 
not know bis address, and is not likely to 
know it for three months—has he not given | 
Darcy orders to that effect? Money paid 


hrough a Paris bank, and receipts froin 
ther igh 
ID Arey have sonstituted the correspon- 
» whieh bas passed between them r 
irs. 
I yra Calais iB 
. s Marcus sbrinks. W 
s l¢ Aa s «c lé ‘ 
i Ar * exrstence and 4 SUD , 
knowledge of D'Arcy’s babits? It might 
—and this is the second reason—be ruin to 


him just now to have D’Arcy brougut into | 


the cause of his fMyrht. 
With the guilty conscience which makes 


eS ~ —— 


Prominence, and an examination made into what you need, and you are losing all your 


} good looke here.” 


“fam going away soon,” answers Beryl. 


cowards of all, Serle turns froin the open | “You have just come back yourself, 


and best course before him at onoe. There 
ts not himaself only to think about—there 
- Philippa and the boy—the boy above 

He knows nothing ab-olutely. Why not 
let things take their own course ? It is inn- 
powsible that conclusive evidence can be 
brought nst Fane, whose name and 
position will be reapected. 

Berv! cannot marry on the mere suppos- 
ition of ber hasband’s death, nor will she, 
in lace of the c'cuds of rumor, continue to 
meet Fane. When D'Arcy is again heard 
of, the talk will have been forgotten, and 
some simple explanation can be easily 
Ki ¥en. 

So Serle settles it; then for a minute be 
thinks—suppose this rumor be true ? 

Beryl D'Arcy is fettered vy a worthless 





husband, for whose existence it would be _ 


absurd to suppose she is thankful, Everard 
Fane loves her, and has but lately learned 
of the one great impediment ir. his way. 

He knows very well it was an innocent 
request of Beryl which sent Fane to Dover; 
he bas assumed that a letter or telegram 
from her, telling him there is no longer 
need for his intervention since her cousin 
has settled the business, was the cause of 
Fane's departure. 

But it is possible that Fane and D'Arcy 
have met. Serle knows D'Arcy well— 
kuows the taunting Insolence he can use, 
and that Fane has been accused of hasty 
temper, 

The two men stand alone tc gether on the 
cliff; no friendly thoughts are in the mind 
of either; the mention of Beryl’s name 
brings Fane’s wrath t a white heat, or 
D'Arcy, if the “old friendship” should rise 
up against him, makes a sudden attack on 
Fane. A movement of anger or of self. 
detonce on the part of Everard, and his 
antagonist is over the precipice beyond 
inan’s anger or man’s succor. 

The picture is horribly real. 

Once drawn, it haunts Serle’s brain; 
but he laughs sooffingly, seeks to set it 
aside, and writes an answer to his Dover 
letter. 

He the cheque, he says, to Mr. 
D' Arey, on behalf of Mr. D'Arcy’s wife, as 
the amount of bis quarter!y allowance. He 
has not heard and does not anticipate hear- 
ing from Mr. D’ Arey again until the term- 
ination of three months. In the meantime, 
he may state that the gentleman ia of 
eccentric habits, and has most probably 
suddeniv determined on his return to 
France by some departing boat, knowing 
the bag left behind was of little value. 
Sir Everard Fane, he believes, wished to 
see him on some business which later 
advices informed him had been transacted. 
There is—and in this he can speak as an 
experienced barrister—not a particle of 
reason for assuming that Sir Everard Fane 
has anything wlatever to do with Mr. 
D' Arcy’s disappearance,or that there existed 
any possibility of disagreement between 
the two. And Mr. Serle hopes that Sir 
E.verard’s name will net be mixed up in 
the affair by local scribblers, or that any 
exaggerations of the socalled “inysterious” 
vature of it will be allowed to create a quite 
unnecessary excitement. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
|: isa wet and chilly antuinn day, witha 





cold wind whirling away the leaves that 

fall so madly seon In London, and with a 
drizzling rain blewn in the faces of pedes 
trians, and making the dirty pavement still 
more unpleasant to walk upon—such a day 
as is particularly calculated to make those 
under the government of careful and ine 
thodical housewives long for a biazing tire 
in place of the elegant flowers, the msthetic 
curtains, or the Japanese urnbreila in the 
grate; to make existence dreary indoors 
and wretched out of doors; but such a day, 
also, as tuakes a cheerful room doubly 
cheerful,ana a red coal on the hearth doubly 
bright. 

Theodora Carrington never allows her 
house lo appear drsmal because the weather 
is disagreeable. To-day there is a bright 
fire in her simali d:awing-rooim, hot-house 
plants on the side-tables, new books on the 
gipsy-stand, new music on the open piano, 
and two low chairs drawn near tbe tiled 
hearth and the stone fender. 

In one of the chairs Theodora sits, some 





ou 
see, Theo, so youthink & is getting Tate 
for everybody's holidays. But Mrs. Rich- 


ardson is looking afer apartments some- 
where.” - 


“Where ?" " 
“I forget,” aays Heryl. “In Walea, I 
think.” 


‘There is another thing I want to mention, 
Beryl,"’ Theodora grees on speaking quickly 
and gazing into the fire. “I wish you would 
not wear black dreasea. They do not suit 
you atall.” 

“You seem to bare grown anxious about 
ny appearance,” aays Reryl,smiling faintly. 
“Surely black is uwet appropriate for this 


| weather ?"’ 


“What does the weather matter to you ? 
1 especially dio not want to see you in black, 
Beryl. Itis nota joke; 1 ask it asa favor, 
for reasons of my own.” 

“I will -vear whatever vou like beat,’ 
answers Beryl, “and abjure biack for a 
twelvemonth.” 

“That is right," says The. “And now 
sing me somethirg, my dear, till tea is 
ready.” 

But what makes Hery! discard the new 
songs on the piane am! tn the canterbury 
by her aide, and choose that «ad sweet son 
she sang when FEverani Fane first hea 
her clear, pure voice ? Is it the autumn 
weather, is it memory, or is it a foreboding 
in her heart ? 


*"The ewallows are meting them ready to By, 
Wheeling out on a «indy AY. 
Guenl-bye, saemmer guxt-Bve * — 
Again, my heart, 
W hat are we waite: tor, rou and 1? 
A pleading lows, « titted ory 
(icmmt-bye for ever guewd-bve 


It may be there is in her mind the 
thought of that evening, only four months 
ago, an she strikes the opening chords of 
the ballad, or itimay be the song which 
brings Fane to her thoughts 


[to B& CONTINUED. ] 
—_ ss —-—st—‘— 

SoLtp AGatx.—A Clergyman who min- 
istered to the apiritual wants of a district in 
the North of England some years ago was 
in the habit of poing hes “reunde” mounted 
on a pony; for, as in most rural localities, 
the dwelling-places in his parish were 
somewhat scattered. Now this onv 
aforesaid had carried his master well an: 
faithfully for many veara, till in due time 
it naturally grew old and slow. 

Here it may be noted that the pony was 
rather strikingiv marked, having white 
legs and a bay bexiy, on which, however, 
were a few irregular white apota, 

The parson, though loth to part with such 
a very old companion, and assistant, vet 
perceived that i was adwmable, nav, in- 
oe that he should procure a pony or 
porse whose movementa would be more 
active, and whose vears were not quite so 
patriarchal. According! y. taking adivan- 
tage of the most convenient fair, he repaired 
thither with the object of realising by the 
sale of his old pony at least a proportion of 
the cost of an animal more suited to his 

uirements, 

He had been cautioned by his groom to 
be careful, but had contident!y assured that 
well-meaning functionary that he would 
not be easily deceived; he was good enough 
judge to buy what he wanted in the shape 
of horsefiesh, at all events. 

He duly arrived at the fair, and presently 
found a custemer for his pony. He poin- 
ted out that its only fault was that it had 
grown rather aged and slow for the work he 
had to do; bat it might suit an easier style 
of riding or driving. 

And now there only remained the aoqui- 
ring Of another s.eed. Atter inspecting — 
in an axsuined anthoratitive manner— 
several “sainples,’’ there was presently led 
up to hima sinart, brisk looking pony, just 
about the size of the one he had sold. 

He was respectfully but firenly told that 
this was the very thing he wanted, and it 
certainly appeared to be quite a “‘eatch’’ in 
the way of horseflesh > a was a nice bay 


| @olor, eo, liking the looks of bic, and after 


fancy-work in her bands, and glowing tints 


rich 
and 


of fading leaves about her dress, a dar 
brown robe with erimson ribbons 
slashings of yellow. 

She is sma’ ling and talking,but there is an 
anxious look in her bright dark eyes, anda 
trace, rarely seen, of lines and wrinkles 
about her low forehead and rounded cheeks, 
Beryl! notes them and wonders, for Theo- 
dora is only thirty-two, and has taken the 
world easily. 

It is Beryl 
her plain black dress in strong contrast 
with her bright surroundings. She herself 
is pale, her eyes weary her figure drooping. 
She does not Know what is the matter with 
her, for the inystery of D Arcy's disappear 
ance has been rigidly kept from her. She 
only knows that the absence of Mary Fane, 


who had lett town W join relatives in 
Sootland a tew days alter Sir Everard's 
| departure, tuakes her feel inore solitary 
than she remenibers ¢ before 


have felt 


that she thisses brother and sister 
every howr ft every day, and tnat her 
tate af y ar 1 Ler ser s 
ral - 

| ora < “aD ra ~ m4 t stiess 

ar ~~ A 7 

heeks. 

‘*Beryl,”’ she says, “I shall insist on your 


, a 


going away for change of air. It is exactly 


who oceupies the other chair, | 


the usual amount of “argaining and dis 
cussion had been indulged m, our parson 
became pussessed of the treasure, which he 
at once mounted, and as he trotted merrily 
home he prided himseifon bis shrewdness 
and good fortune. 

Now would he show that officious and 
self-opinionated man of his that there were 
others who knew a good horse when they 
saw one besides his galtership ! 

On reaching howe, hes parchase attracted 
a considerable amount of attention, and 
approbation on the partoft all interested ex- 
cepting the groom, who stom quietly by, 
his features wearing that peculiarly immoy- 
able expression common to the “horsey” 
fraternity ; though anyone might, by the 
aid of a “donble million” magnifying glass 
have detected the ghost ofasmile lurking 
ronnd the closely-set mouta, 

After further exaininations an congrat- 
niations on the parson’s acquisition, the 
“fiery untamed” was consigned to the 
groom, who, still solemn and unsmiling, 


gently took off the bridle, led him tothe 
stabie, and lo! the “strange pony walked 
Straight into the stall of his predecessor, 

Of course the astute reader has already 
divined where the ‘sold agatr part of the 
business comes tr anf x ew 
pony was really the old one after a 

leutryrect 

lilies w v3 i arke . , 
6 ‘ His 
a al 
f akilf mi . at anta 
History does mt recon! what were the ex. 
pressions 6mployed by the person 


vent to his mortification and annoyance, 
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aN VIRTUES CAUSE. 





BY PILLIAM MACKINTOSH. 


A @\ctiow beve a bear hand on some 
Whe lacking epirtt. pine away and ie ; 

uw « ente Death, tho’ he may threat to come 
Auother teresa strong defiant eve. 


lie calle to ab¢ a brave unvieliding heart 

That ine the Gght half both ‘gainet fate or pain 
His ell eaBieaching *6!! sustains ite part 

Tul health restored thro’ all his vitals reign. 


Be a teeta might #ithin the Suman breast 
Mav oe? temptation held a rod of sway ; 
If mar eoeld are bis moral courage test, 
Viee, crime, sed guilt might «ell be beld at bay. 
—_=— <a = 


Under The Ground. 


BY ruyeLis. 








reel will never persuade Penruddock 
\ tego,” remarked Halford, very deci- 
mvely. 

“Weshall not allempt to persuade—we 
shaiineest returned DTllona, inmperious- 
iv. “Laiv, oune with ine and ask bin.” 

Penrudd ck was standing on the hesrth- 
rug, oontemtedivy deing nothing, only 
Struking the back of bis Lbandsome bead 
frown tae to lime. 

He wes irreproachably dressed as usual. 
Indeew!t, who bad ever seen Penrudduck 
ctherw is bd 

“What do you—ab—want with me?" he 
asked. 

“J want te go down one of the mines; it 
isoniy atbouttwenty minutes’ walk from 
bere back in time for din- 
her 

“Mr. teeyvnn says we can go, if six peo- 
ple will eclunteer. Lily and | are going, 
and Mr. Hlalford (ewynn, and the bride and 
bride rma: Mr. and Mra. . 
ust owwee and make the s.xth,’' mand Lilowa 
speaking Very rapidly. 

“Are you —are vou referring to one of 
the oml mines 7" lnquired Penrucddock, 
siowlv. be always rhe nlowly. 

“Yea, «of course; as | have told Mr. 
(wvou, rattiied on Lllona, “what ia the 
geesiotbemg tne richest Coul-inlwe pro- 
sleter in Cornwall, and of filling thie big 
Comes eit all bos friends at Christisas, un- 
less be r.iows them tosee the imines, and 
to go down into the mines whenever they 


we shall be 


chase ? Why, I asball doubt the existence 
ofthe mines allogetuer unless | see them 
for mysel!.”’ 

“You might see them — ah — without 


geing dewn inte them, dont tou know?" 

“Nonsense ; sou can only seo a stack of 
ugly chimneys outs: 'e. | wantto eee the 
real O@ -secusaud Lie galleries and trucks 
are all Uleese sortof thing.” 

“ALL Daon t lanecy ‘those sort of things’ 
are partculariv clean,’ pursued Penrud- 
deek, reflectively, drawing oul a very deli- 
cate pocaet-handkerchiel frou bis breast- 
pockel 

“Or safe,” putin Mr. Budd. 

He was a vervous little man with a ner- 
vous laugh. 

How be had ever surnmoned up sufficient 
@ourage lo propose to lis wile (who was a 
tall, fne woman), and how she had ever 
been induced ty accept hin, was a urystery 
only ft te be ranked among those of 
hleusas 

“Tt will be quite safe enough,”’ sald Mra, 
Budd, in aciear, ringing voice. “Halford 
deseends and ascends oconstantiv. I have 
always wished to yo, and this will be an ex. 
cellent opportunity, because, being Chriat- 
Inas-eve, Lie minem will be in their homes, 
and wesuall Lave the place ail to our- 
se. vor. 

Sie being the bride, everyone 
Siierabie allention to what Mrs. 
Bail. 

Sue and ber husband were paying their 
visit te ber uncle's 
Larne ¥ takes oti. 

Peuraddo.ck regarded Mra. Budd very 
thougbtluliy, and stroked the back of his 
bea! agacu 

hie could uct understand why, because 
be was ia the Ilowe Civil Service, and be- 
eause Le bappeved to be a good-natured fel- 
low, and because he thoroughly disliked 
adventures of a doubtful and uncoimflort- 
abie character, why these people should al- 
ways cune down upon iin Ww join in their 
wild escapades, 

They uight have let him alone to fol- 
low bis laverile occupation—duing noth- 
ing. 

“Its rathau cold, yon know,” he = said, 
caluely, looking towards the gray, snowy 
landscape Usat lay outside the windows, 
“Anco Ldont lieve I have a pair of boots 
leftimtie world. IT have spoilt four pairs 
turcugl tramping allah you people in some 
of your tearful walks across bogs aud feus, 
aud I dou’t Anow where.” 

Lily bad uot spoken a word hitherto. 
Now ber blue eyes were raised balf-shyly 
tw his. 

‘Ou, do come !"’ she said, softly. 

Peorauddeck’s haudsome face changed 
sliygully, very slightly, just sufficiently to 
show a keen olserver that Lily had touch- 
ed a chord Ssmewhere in his nature that 
vibrated in respouse as it would to no other 
wuckh. 

“AL! W . | daresay I shall be ready to 
“i \ i are ready." . 

xo apd get dressed !"’ 
v * tl - the ‘ Xi ' pic ‘ y 


paid oon- 
Budd 


’ 


: 


ee a i xz russia i Fat.) u C4} aisa 
weavy u.tler ana mod. 


The express ol lis face was a trifle 


glouwmy. To tell the truth, lllona was such 


house since their | 
| him - 1 really wil’. 





aucceeded ip making bim thoroughly mis- 
erabie ; and no pique or indifference on his 
part appeared & produce the slightest effect 
upon her. 

She knew quite well that he loved her, 
he thought, as he mendily paced the dis- 
tance between the staircass andthe bearth, 
where a noble fire blazed. 

Had he not teid ber s repeatedly ? And 
yetshe would give noanswer. She had re- 
fused him—ne, sometimes ber inanner was 


> sweet and 8 ow fid.ng that he was led to | 
imag:ne she had consented ; the next min-— 


ute ahe would be colder than snow, and 8 


heartiessiy matter-of-lact, that bis hopes — 


would be straight way dashed tothe ground 
and he would ve iett puzzied, angry, indig- 
nant, and more in love thau ever. 

Her moods varie! like the oolors on a 
chameleon. 

She was a wayward, wilful little thing, 
and withal the prettiest, mest tantalizing, 
and most bewitching daumel that ever drove 
lovers > distraction. 

There was a dash ofthe foreign element 


| about her, for, as her name implied,sle was 


of Hungarian descent; but in 


taste, and 
habit, and education she was purely Eng- 
leh, having lived in England all of ber 


| life. 


She was chattering now upstairs with Lily 
while she encased her small person in seal- 
akin froin head te foot, 

“My dear child, Arthur Penruddock is 


| positively growing sentimental—he 1s, in- 


deed!" 

Lily flushed im:nediately. 

“PT dou'tthink sa. Why ?’’ 

She knew why perfectly well; but assur- 
rance of the fact was so pleasant to bear 
from a second person ! 

“JT saw bin absolutely change color when 


| rou asked him to come with us; and he 


Budd, and you | 











unselisfectory voung lady, that she had 


~o 


looked at you—oh!"’ 

liiona gave ber head an indescribable 
shake that had a world of meaning in 
it. 

“Matters will come toa crisis to-day, I 
am oonvineoed, 
imuovable dewending tothe level of or- 
dinary men! My dear Lily, 1 admure vou! 
W here #s—oh ! where isiuy veil ?"’ 

She gave an lipatient little stainp as she 
opened a third drawer, without discovering 
the tuissing articie. 

“It ison the tablein front of you,’’ obser- 
ved her friend, quietiv. ‘And won’t you 
ut a waterproof over your sealskin ? 
Ton are sure to get it spoilt if you don't.” 

‘| shall look such a guy !"’ 

“It really dvesu’t matter. Iam wearing 
my oldest things ; just think where we are 
geing 

“Yes, and just think whers Penruddock 
the Exquisite is going!) It really is delici- 
oustun! Nething on earth would have 
induced him to meuve if you had not been 
there, Liiy ; | knew that. I suppose, when 
he proposes, you will say ‘Yes, ee in the 
othodex manner, and everything will goon 
as sinoothly as pessubie? I don't know how 
you manage It" 

“L wish you would not take everything 
for granted lu that way,’’ said Lily, half 
embarrassed. Sbe wastne soft, shrinking 
tv of giri—very lovable aud = siunple. 
“Why dou't you say ‘Yes,’ to Halford ? 
Everybody wonders why you are not en- 
gaged. He look» most depressed to-day. I 
thought you liked bin.’ 

“Sol deo.” returned Illona, becoming 
serious, “but I cannot wake myself out. I 
like himn to make love to me, and I like 
teasing him; but when I feel I ought to be 
really in earnest, you kuow, why, I feel so 
apish, I can't.” 

“I don’t think it is treating himin a right 
way. It m wrong Ww trifle with any- 
body."” 

‘Listen to the lecturer !"’ 

Illona stom. on tiptoe to kiss her friend, 
for Lily wastaller bya head and shoul- 
ders. 

“My child, I mean to reform. I will be 
extremely nice to hin the next time I see 
I shall feel perfectly 
Now you are not 


” 


idiotic ; but no matter. 
ready, and so l aim going ; good-bye. 

Al the te>t of the Stairs ber geod resolu- 
tions Vanished, 

Halford was standing there, looking very 
dignified, apparently unconscious of her 
TOXMIIMILV. 
ote for*a minute. 


‘Seems to be in a temper,”’ she said, ad- | 


dressing the dog-irons; ‘‘finds the cold 
wealber trying, no doubt.”’ 


Halford strugg:ed between 


silent. 


“Not in a temper, perbaps,”’ she contin. | 


ued, de:mmurely, ber eyes dancing with mis 
chief, **but doesnt feel well ?”’ 

“] ain quite well, thank you, Miss Cer- 
neza,"" | ftily. 


“Ob, Itheught you did not intend to | 


speak. Will vou please button my glove?” 
sweetly. 
Ste held out an absurdly sinall hand,and 


stood quite still while he bent overit. The 


office would have been a delightful one to | 


biim if she had not been su desperately imat- 
ter~>!-tact. 

“These are nice gloves, are they not? 
How much do you think I yave for 
them ?”’ 

“I really could not suy.”’ 

“Three-and-six ; and they are lined with 
wool, you Kknow—just the thing for to- 
day. Weshall bavea nice walk, shall we 
not 
Haltord 


hoped she w Aid’ 1GOkK aappoluled 


lier eyebrows were raised wost inno 


“Not going ? Oh, you had 
You will be wanted for the machinery.”’ 

“Thank you,” be returned, coldly ; ‘fone 
ol the wen could see w that.” . 


Imagine Penruddock the | 


She stopped and contemplated | 


annoyance | 
and « desire to laugh, and remained very | 


j 
better come, 


“So he could, and probably would under- | until she was constrained to pause tor want 


stand it better, You have been out before 


this morning, of cours ? 
tired,” sy mpathizing|¥. 

Halford wanted w shake ber, but oon- 
tented himself with assuming av air of lord- 
lv indifference. 

” Somehow or other be had got the worst of 
| the encounter. 

Mra. Bucid made her appearance, tollowed 
by a Servant bearing a juncheon-basket, 

“I thought we should want something to 
eat down there,” she sed ; “and we sbali 
| not be back Leture dinnertime. Where is 
| William ?"" 
| William was ber husband. He came oui 
| of the library rather suddenly at the sound 
of her voice, looking very white. ; 

“De you wantme, my dear?” be said, 
feebivy. 

“Want you ?—of course wedo. We want 
evervbody. It is quite time we were off. 
Where is Mr. Peuruddock ?  Illona, call 
Lilv at onee !’ 

Mr. Gwyun toek bis eon aside while his 
energetic niece was inarshalling her forces ; 
for Mrs. Budd had a faculty for putting her- 
' self at the head of all arrangements, 

“Take them down the south pit, Hal- 
ford,’ he said, “it is the better ventilated of 
thetwe. Ihave been over there myself 
this morning. Take Griffitis with vou, be- 
cause Lily isthe only one who has been 
down before besides yourself. Dandy 
Faven has charge of the engines to-day ; I 
left him there. By the way. secend. I can’t 
make the fel ow out this: week, I ain afraid 
he has been at the drink again.” 

Mr. Gwynn bad an anxious look in his 
eyes. He was more than half inclined to 
Stop the expedition altcether. 

Tt will be all right, dad,”’ said Halford, 
lughtly ; “I will answer tor Dandy, He 
signed the pleige six months azo; but I 
will overhand him certamly, if you wish 
"°° 

The walk across the fields to the shaft was 
glorious, The crisp snow was lying just 
thickly eueugh to tell them that it was 
Christinaseve, but not ®) Luickly as to ren- 
der walking unpleasant. 

On the horizon, the Cornish hills rose in 
grandly curving outline, wrapped in white 
garinents, the shadowy wiuter> mists sleep- 
ing upon their sumuniis. 

Overhead the sky was faintly blue, and 
the atinosphere was windless, without sound 
—so still that the falling ofadry leaf from 
the hedge could be beard as clear!y asil a 
branch had fallen. 

There was so:nething exhilarating as well 
as mysterious in the wonderful winter si- 
lence, and Illona bad to repress a wild ini- 
pulse to dance when she first einerged into 
the air. 

“So you have changed your mind,’’ she 
said to Halford,whous she found at her side; 
“rather weak, don’t you think ?”” 

“You know quite well why I come,’ he 
answered, in alow tone, kicking a frozen 
luinp of snow along the ground. 

“Yes, I know a coal-pit acts asa kind of 
magnet to you.”’ 

“You know nothing of the sort,’’ an- 
grily. 

“Don't 1? Ob, very weil.” 

They caine to a atile just then that was a 
little awkward to climb. 

The rest had gone on ahead, Penruddock 
walking with Lily ina pair oft Halford’s 
boots, which be declared were two sizes too 
large. 

Hiaitord vaulted the stile,and turned back 
to help her; on the seoond rail be made her 
stand still. 

“You are not coming any farther,’’ he 
said, “until you have spoken properly to 
ine.”’ 

Her head was about on a level with his on 
account of the rail. She looked provoking- 
ly pretty and cool. 

“You should net attempt to vault stiles 
in an ulster,” she said, drily ; ‘it doesn't 
look ggraceiul.”’ 

“Illona, why will you persist in this 
child's play ? It does not amuse me. It 
hurts ine inore than lcan tell you. I am 
tired of it.”’ 

‘I am tired of standing here.”’ 

“You know I love you uearly, and you 
have told me you don’t care tor anyone 
else. Why do you treat ine so foolishly ? 
Why won't you be engaged to me? My 
lather wants it; everybody does, Lilona, 
7 say ‘Yes; just say that vou are fond 
OF the, 

Halterd could plead very well. He was 
fine-looking fellow,and his frank blue eyes 
Were most expressive at that moment; but 
| the young lady was quite unmoved. 

‘This is such a ridiculous positon,” she 
said, patheticaily ; adding indignantly, “I 
shall say I bate you if you dou't let ine get 
over tis 'nstant.”’ 

“You Shall stay here for a twelvemonth 
if vou won't be reasonable,”” be returned 
| quickly. 

; hag looked across the white waste befure 
; her. 

The others were disappearing fro: sight 
over the brow of a bill. 

“My dear Halford,” she said, assuming 
(he inost coaxing and persuasive voice in 
the world (she called him by bis Cbristian 
naine, for tiuey bad known each other for 
years), “I do teel so Lmtally unsentimental 
perched on this rail. 1 wili say all sorts of 








nice things when a Letter opportunity. 
7 
Please let ine get over. please do—iand I 
won't be borrid any ure.” 

Phe piteous entrealy in wer eves was too 
nuch for @ fe~< ~~. lie wed her to 
descend, and the ent she vas 
ground sue .urned - Hin Wiliasiower 
f cOimnical abuse. 

“You are—oh. : , , 

4 are—on, Volare tbe inmeanest man 


in existence. Tie idea of 
down ip that meek way, after vour bigh 
flown resolutions I won't walk another 
Sep with you,” and suc ran along the suow 


letting me yet 


I darenay you are | 


shaft. 


. “There wasthe Hartley accident in '62, 
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of breath. 
The rest of the party were already in tie 
cage when they reached heau of the 


Griffiths, a head miner, was with them, | 
bolding his Davy lamp ; be &@ second 
for his voung taster. 

Halford glanced towards the engines, and 
saw thatthbev were in readiness; but no 
thought of Dandy Fageu crossed his mind. 
Ilona was tull of inquiry concerning the 
cage, and in answering ber questions | 
think he lorgot that there ever existed suci, 
an obscure individual as Damly above tie 
ground or below it. 

The signal was given, and they beyan to 
descend. 

“How long shall we be—he! he!—inthe | 
infernal regions?” inquired Mr. Budd, with 
a chastly attempt at jv-cularity. 

He was longingly watching the ever-re. 
ceding platform above Lis head, 

“We are only commencing our journey,” 
laughed his wife ; “sient think about re. 
turning! Isit net pieasant? Don’t you | 
like it?” | 

“Of course I like it, my dear, orI should | 
pot bave come; itis delightful! Ob !'v a 
faint shriek as the czye gave a jerk—“[-] | 
hope the m pes are strong ?”’ 

“They are made of wire,” said Halford, 
reassuringly. 

“But I've known "um break a many 
times,”’ put in Griffiths, sepulchrally. 

“These ropes are quite new ; there is no 
fear of that,’’ Halford added, quickly, for 
the tace of the unhappy littie bridegroom 
was green with terror, and Lily bad turned 
pale. 

“It is horribly dark, ien’t it?” she said, 
tinidly, to Penruddeck. “There is hardly } 
any fire-damp in this mine, but we bad an 
explosion in the ether about five years 
ago.”’ 

Pretty, sbriaking little Lily ! Truthfully 
speaking, She could net eudure the mere 
name of coal-mine, 

He was standing close beside ber now, 
and their bands on the rails had somehow 
(to use an Americanism) gut mixed. 

“By Jove! thisis what a fellow might 
really call ap advenckar!’" said Penrud- 
dock, slowly. “If you—ah—held my arm, 
Miss Gwynn, I tancy you could staud—ah 
—inore steadily.” 

Strange to say, Lily adopted the sugges- 
tion. 

Down—dov n—down ! They had reached 
alevel atadepth of about four hundred 
feet from the surface. 

“We get out here,”’ said Hallord. “We 
have descended in periect salety, you see, 
Mr. Budd.”’ 


Where is Dandy Fagen ? 

There, in the !urnace-reoim. 

What! that wild, demeouiacal creature 
cowering among the ashes ? 

Yes, that is Dandy. 

The engine works the pumps, which are 
at rest to-day ; butit also winds up the 
cages ; one iS al the mouthof the pit now ; 
the other Is far down in the black carverns 
ol the earth. 

He has to watch the fires—this thing that 
is more like an animal than a man. His 
clothes are black and torn, his hair iiat- 
ted, bis eyes bloodshot and glaring with a 
light that is not the light of reason. 

He is staring over his shoulder, muttering 
and cowering a8 Lhough he sees sa une = ter- 
ror in the place that fills him with the dead- 
liest fear. 

Suddenly he starts to his feet with a hor- 
rible yell. 

“LL have him, I bave hiin—be is in the 
tire! Now, quick !”" 

He seizes bis huge shovel, and with the 
Strength of a dozen men heaps the ovals in- 
to the already over-heatea furnace. The | 
perspiration drops from hina, but he does 
not pause. His eyes are fixed upon the 
roar'ng centre of the fire. 

“More than one—two—two demons— | 
green 6yes—long claws! Alo! what! you 
would come out, would you? Back! back! 
beast! demon! Ab! heap "on, heap it on 
—imore coal—imore coal! Bury ’uu,down! 
bury ’um,down! Hat ba! he’s caught | 
tire, his tail’s on fire,be’s burning, burning, 
burning !"’ 

The fires roar, the great tongues of flame 
lick up greedily the fresh fuel—the tall 
chimneys belch forth volumes of black 


ee 


sinoke, | 
2 4 - 2 = 
“T call this the most deliciously-novel 


expedition that I have ever had!" ex- 
claimed Illona, 

“T hope you know your way about down 
here, Haltord,” said Mrs. Bada, gasping a 
little for breath. They bad all been creep- 
ing along a borigmntal gallery about four 
feet high, and had reacheua a more open 
Space, Wirere they could rest. ‘I feel cui- 
pletely confused with tnese levels and— 
what do you call them ?—w hii -shafts,”” 

“You can be quite at rest on that bead ; 
every part of the mine has its name, and I 
could tind a particular place here as easily 
a8 I coula find a street In the town.” 

“Dear tne, and do you mean to say that 
all the air we get co.ne- down the hole at 
the top from which we started ?"’ 

Mrs. Budd had a pratical inind, and liked 
to be clearly iniorined on all subjects, 
laug bed Halford ; 


‘(rood gracious, na,” 


**‘we bave a Special sualt bere for ventila- 
tin. Wecould breathe if the hole you 
pbention were cloked up.” 

“W hich—a i s’ppose it could scarcely 


} ’ 


be ?” inquired Penruddock. 

“I've known ‘ui get choked afore now,” 
said Griffiths, grimly. He was standing 
quite in the dark,and bis dcep voice issuing 
out of the gloom bad a gruesome effect. 
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bean o” the engine broke, 'undreds killed, 
my father "mongst "um. Then, again, the 
boilers might burstand bring down every- 
think atop otus. I've known ’uin burst 
afore now.” 

A shiver ran papers the party. 

“You might as well keep those pleasant 
experiences of yours to yoursell, Griffiths,”’ 
said Halford, sternly; ‘the ladies don’t 
like them.” 

“Oh, we don’: mind,” said Illona, mer- 
rily ; “goon with your borrors, Griffiths ; 
they add a charm to the occasion.”’ 

“Tt is all very interesting here, and I am 
glad I heve seen a twine,” said Mrs, Buda’s 
clear voice ; “but I think we might as well 
ascend now. I certainly don’t feel inclined 
to eat anything in sucha place. What do 
you sty, William ?”’ 

“ «| shoulda ascend by all means, ny 
love.”’ 

‘The nen started to their feot. Lily scream- 
ed. Iliona felt her beart stand still. 

“An explosion,’ someone exclaimed. 

“I think not,” said Alford ; *“‘but we had 
better reconnvitre. Griffiths and I will 
go. Penruddock, stay bere with the rest.’ 

The shatt was blecked, and all means of 
ase nt were entirely cut. 

Master and man stared J,orror-stricken at 
each: other iu the pale light of the lamp. 

*“;00d Heavens !"’ said Halford, hoarsel y. 
“What can have bappened ?” 

“Chimney gone,’ said Griffiths, laconica!- 
lv, holding the light over the debris. 
“We're trapped.”” 

[liona was the firat thought that rushed 
through his mind, How could he go back 
and tell her the awful truth ? 

Wan, there was still hope ! 

“The second shalt,’the second shaft, 
Grriffites, we can get out that way.” 

Poe miner shook bis head. 

“It's out o’ order—wants a new cage— 
master Was goin’ tohave it seen to yester- 
day, an® pocit off, bein’ Christmas-titne.” 

They were pitiless words, but Hallord 
sprang up resolutely. 

“You tuay be mistaken ; I will goto the 
shatt and see for uyself.’’ 

* "Taint no mortal use, sir; it’s half a 
nile fron "ere, sir, too; better go an’ tell 
the others what's up fust as last.’ 

There was arough despair in the man’s 
deep voice, though his face was immovable 
asiron. It was easy to see the aspect in 
which he viewed the disaster. 

‘Tell the others not on any account, un- 
til we bave tried every chance of escape. 
The shalt is a forlorn hope, but I will try 
t.”” 

Hie went in feverish haste, scarcely lik- 
ing to confess to himself that he clutched 
this broken reed, because he had not the 
courage to go and break the news to the 
shuddering little group tbat were awaiting 
lis return, 

lilona was startled at the sight of them as 
they emerged into the dim light froin the 
utter darkness that layon left and rignt 
They were strange figures, biackened an? 
beygrimed trom head to foot, and their 
vuices were all of the Griffiths’ order, deep 
and sepulebral. 

Tiey were inclined to hang back, seeing 
three l-dies present, but Mrs. Budd ad- 
dressed them reassuringly. 

“Beg pardon, mum,” said the foremost, 
“wethought as young master wur’ere- 
Seeins Lo be a accident soine-wheres.”’ 

“Lam atraid there is,” she returned, an- 
xiously. “Mr. Gwynn has gone to ascer- 
tain what itis. Du vou know at all wnat 
lias bappened ?’’ 

“My dear,” said Mr. Budd, faintly, 
“don’t enter into conversation with them— 
it really is not safe ; they are the must fer- 
ecious-looking a 

The men were conferring together in 
inuttered sentences of consternation. 

‘Bit o’ the roof fell in ?”’ 

‘Maybe. Lord have mercy on us, if’t 
has !"’ 

Tiere was a silence among the men; 
Sone of them shuffled their feet uneasily. 

“It tmeans diggin’ us out; andif they 
can’t do that—starvation, num !"’ said the 
ininer who had just addressed her. 

‘Here is Haltord.’”’ 

He was standing ainongst them, white 
and haggard. 

“I hepe you bring us good news,”’ said 
Mrs. Budd, bravely. “Cau we ascend at 
ONCe 7’ 

Her hands touched his arin. 

“We cannot yet vut ?’”’ sie whispered. 

“No, uy darling.” 

And he caught ber in bis arms in time to 
save her falling to the ground. 

Griffiths was explaining the situation they 
were in a vault-like tone that carried little 
coutfort with it. The bare, bard truth was 
told. One shaft was blucked,the otber useless 
they were immured, fathoms down from 
the light of the sun, im a prison that might 
prove a living tomb, 

The first few moments that followed this 
revelation were very terrible. 

There was a death-like silence for the 
most part; only Penruddock—true to hiu- 
selteven in peril so extreme—imurimured, 
“By Jovh!” with the most awe-stricken 
Intonation he had ever used in bis life. 

Mrs. Budd covered her face with her 
hands. The Iittle bridegroom whitnpered 
In 4 corner like a child. 

‘Shall we never be able to know what 
they are doing outside?” Illona asked at | 
last. “Is there absvlutely 10 communica | 
tion whatever?” 

She was not prepared for Halford’s sud- 
den start and the light that rushed over hi. 
“Why Griffiths, what ts w é 
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eceu—we have forgotton the telephone: it 


id to this very spol 

The place where they were was the cent 
{the mine, and trom that point to Mr. 
Gwynon's private room at the Grange a 


telephone was carried that was in [requeut 


aici t 


} ase, 
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There was a subdued cheer among tho 
men as he found the mouthpiece and raised 
it to his lips, a minute of breath less,expect- 
tation, followed by a groan of bitter 
disappointment, as they saw him drop it 
despairingly trom his fiugers, with tue one 
low exclamation: 

“Broken!” 

That minute's hope was the cruellest 
biow of all, tor now they knew that nothing 
was irft to them but to wait—t wait in 
helpless inactivity—fur longer than they 
dared think. 

When the first panic wasover, they 
strove lo reassure each other by suggesting 
inethods of release, and by relating stories 
of similar imprisouments that ended 
happily; while all the time each one felt a 
dull foreboding ot the worst that be would 
not contless to his neighbor, 

It was one o'clock when the chimney had 
fallen; at tive o'clock Mrs, Budd opened 
the luncheon-basket. She bad been afraid 
to suggest food until a sensation of hunger 
reminded her that they had eaten nothing 
since nine A.M. 

The miners had bread and cheese in their 
pockets, which they nibbled from time to 
time. The basket contained a game-pie, 
some rolls and butter, a bottle of wine and 
oue of milk. Not much to be divided 
among SiX people. 

“Better mek’ it go as fur as ‘twill,” 
Griffiths observed, gloomily. He was the 
only person who did net attempt to hide 
the real state of his feelings. “I’ve known 
7umm a couple 0’ days gettin’ folks out.”’ 

The effect of this reflection was to bring 
forth a general declaration of lack of appe- 
tite irom the rest, and the gaine-pie was 
only halt consumed. Hallord and Pen- 
ruddock, each thinking privately of the 
womenukind, ate less than anyone. 

Mr. Budd was ut troubled by such 
chivalrous sentiments, and surreptitiously 
snatched a roll when no one was looking, 
and concealed it behind bim., 

The evening wore on, aod the lamps 
burnt lower and lower. 

**We should all be in. the drawing-rooin 
now, alter dinner,”” Illuna said, with a little 
quiver in her voice; **we were going to tell 
each other’s fortunes, you know.” 

She and Halforu were standing together 
in a biack recess of the sortof cavern where 
they were, and she spoke in a low tone tuat 
the others could not hear. 

“We shall remember this Christmas-eve, 
shall we uot?”’ be answered,tryinug to speak 
lightly. 

**Are they trying to dig us out ?”” 

“Hardiv. It would want machinery to 
raise cue massof brick work that bas choked 
the shaft !"’ 

“Don’t you think it has been gradually 
growing very bot, Haltord ? I can hardly 
breathe.”’ 

‘That inust be imagined,darling ; we have 
as siuch air as we had before, thank 
Heaven !”” 

“You don’t think we shall be stifled, 
then ?”’ faintly. 

“No, inost certainly not.’” The aru that 
was round ber waist drew her closer as he 
spoke ; and after a minute,be added: “You 
don't mind my bolding you like this, do 
you, Liloua ?” 

Tne fact had suddenly struck him that he 
had unconsciously adupted the position of 
an accepted lover ever sinoe the terrible 
discovery, and tor the first time in ber lite 
she had offered ne opposition. 

She vestied closer still to bim in the 
darknesss, 

The remeinbrance of the snowy field and 
the wooden rail up before her, and the 
words she bad uttered thougbtlessly, ‘I 
will say all sorts of nice things to you when 
a bétter opportunity comes,” 

‘This was the opportunity she had waited 
far—this dark prison in the depths of the 
earth, and the possibility of a lingering 
death looking them coldly in the face. 

“Do you remember the stile?’’ she 
whispered, 

“Yes ; 1 reinember it.” 

“Can you forgive me for what I said? I 
didn’t inean to hurt you.” 

His answer wasa silent caress that was 
more eloquent than words. 

Midnight came, solemn and still. They 
knew the stars were shining far away; but 
evening, or midnight, or tmorning were 
all alike to them, 

They had almost finished the contents of 
the luncheon-basket. They did not like to 
eat all, thought they were hungry, poor 
things ! 

Mr. Budd's peevish complaints sounded 
frou time to time, He had broken his 
watch-glass—he had grazed bis shin in alter- 
ing his position—be was cramped—bhe was 
cold—tie was tired. At. tines a bubble of 
fretiul wrath rose to the surface of his 
lamentations. pn 

Lily was sitting on the ground, her 
goldeu bead dropped wearily, for she was 
utterly worn out. 

Penruddock was near he-. He was very 
fond of ber in bis calin fasuion, and be bad 
boped ww tell so some day. 

Phe fair, drooping bead appealed 
pathetically to him; be bent down to her 
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should tell you so bere. I thougbt—but 
you had better know it now —because——" 

“I know—I understand!” sbe interrupted, 
burriedly. ‘ 

He plaved with the soft hair that lay upon 
bis shoulder, and his broad chest heaved 
convulsively once—only once. 

“If ever we—we—get out from here, 
a you will marry me, won't you f"’ 

“ f es."’ 


Four o'clock am, 

“Christinas morning,” said Mra. Budd, 
brightly. Her cheerfulness and courage 
were wonderful. ‘Are we wo tired to sing 
a Christinas hymn? One can bear us, you 
know, even here.” 

Without waiting for an answer, she led 
them off in a clear, steady voice : 


** "Mark! the herald angels sing, 
Glory te the new-born King!’ ** 


The deep voices of the miners chimed in 
one after another. 

Griffiths’ powerful fraine was dimly out- 
lined aygaiust the wall behind him ; be had 
scarcely spoken a word for hours, but as 
the last note echoed away Mra, Budd saw 
him dash bis rough band across his eyes, 
and caught two smothered words : 

“My chil’dern !" 

Tllona’s thoughts soared up to the earth. 

Would she never see the onld, bright, 
beautiful winter-world again ? Never see 
the sun! A wild, intense longing came 
over her for lignt—free light, and a breath 
ot fresh air. Closing ber eyes,she breathed 
an agonized prayer thatshe might cie in 
the dark ! 

It seemet to her that they had been 
buried tor days. 

She thought of the gay mornings at the 
Grange. It seemed so long ago—all the 
brightuess of it, the life, the oolor, the 
pleasant sound and sensation. It was like 
a dream ; and she bad awaked to find her- 
self in a dark, narrow grave, and “the 
earth with ber bars’ was about her tor 
ever. 

‘Halford !"' she whispered. 

**Yeou, dear.”’ 

“IT seem to know now. They will never 
get us out f”’ 

His arw was under her head ; sie touched 
it with her lips. 

‘“*W hatever happens, you won't leave ine, 
Halford, will you—not tor one minute ?” 

“Not lor one second my own ; if we die 
we shall die together,”’ 

“IT shail go tirst,”said,she dreamnily. “Tain 
agirl, and I] never was very strong. You 
will hold out much longer than 1 shall ; 
but you will let ine stay in your arins, 
Halford, even wken I am dead, will you 
not ?” 

“My darling, don’t talk like this!’’ he 
cried, desperatel 7. 

“Yes, I inust say it, I have been thinking 
of it 80 long ; perbaps they will come and 
save you at last, and you will live. If you 
do live, Halford, if you do—don'’t—dont— 
forget me very soon.”” Her voice failed 
with abalf sob. “Kemember that I told 
ycu I loved you when I died.” 

She clang to him despairinglv, ber whole 
fraine siuddering. 

After a time, however, the wild agony 
passed, and she lay still; and when she 
spoke again her voice was steady : 
1 was weak and faithless, Halford dear ; 
I am braver now. You asked me to let 
you kiss me once. Whea was it? ee 

o,and 1 retused. Do you remember 
Will you forget it, and kiss me now—now, 
Halford, because I think—I think I ain 
fainting ?”’ 

As his lips touched hers, pertoomaty 
sorrowfully, he thought she had fainted ; 
but it was a balf-swoon of exhaustion ; and 
through it, as tarough mists and dreain, she 
caught the sound of a faint, low whistie—a 
thin, ghostly sound, like aspirit calling to 
them from another world, 

When she caine to full consciousness she 
knew that the telephone was speakiny. 
From clear light and air inte the blac 
abysses of the earth the strange, unearthly 
voice caine : 

“Are you all there?" 

“Yes—yes.” 

“Go to the bottom of the second shaft ; 
cage is ready.”’ 

Saved! Ah, the blessed news! Fresh 
life and strengty poured inW their cramped 
limbs, 

Half an hour froin the time the message 
reached them they were standing at the 
pit’s mouth, oold, weary, dirty, faimished, 
but bappy —the ceutre of an eager, surging, 
clamoring crowd, 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Mr.Gwynn, 
clasping Lily in his aris, “you are all sale; 
it has been a terrible tiie of suspense for 
everyone ; but you are here, and we shall 
bave a imerry Chrvstiuias after all.” 

The cheering througs parted wo left and 
right to allow the carriages to approach 


Grange. 


clear away the ruins that hid the broken 
telephone wire,would have carried Halford 





with a dim notion of comforting her in sone | ou their shoulders. 


way. : 
“Are vou—are you very tired?” he said, 

gently. 
She tried to look up bravely and sinile. 
“No, not very tired.”’ 


And then something in his eyes over 
nds fropped her head in her 
. » irst t tears. 
- ‘ A Mtl ‘ 

Z x 
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SOW! c t ights. 
He bac anet ber in tis aris the next 
minute: the thin partition of uncertainty 


and restraint swept away by her helpless 
ness aud the terrible presence of danger. 


There is po need to remark that two en- 
gagements were publicly announced before 
very long and Mr. (;wynn, looking at Pen- 
ruddock and Illona, was wontto observe 
that eventful Christinastide; though he bad 
lost a tall chimney be bad gained a tall sun- 
pretly latigiiter 
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| yourselves, 


| 
“I love you, Lily; I did not think I 


which were waiting to tike the party to the | 
Indeed, the excited pit-men, who | 
had been tolling all through the night w | 
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Scientific and Useful. 
HoaRseress —RBake a lemwen of sour 
orauge for twenty minutes in a moderate 
oven, then open it atone end and dig out 
the inside, and sweeten it with sugar or 
molasses, and eat. This will cure hoarse- 
ness and also remove pressure from the 
lungs. 

LEATHER Goops.—Leather goods ex- 
posed in apartments where gas is used 
rapidly become rotten. This is understood 
to be due to the combustion of the bisul- 
phide of carbon contained in the gas and 
the consequent oxikiation into su:pharic 
acid. Russia and call « to suffer most 
and morocco least, as tested by the binding 
of books, 

Go.Lp From WHerat.-Two processes have 
been patented by a madern alchemist for 
extracting gold from the grain and the 
raw of wheat. Alt present no indicatious 
have been given of the profitable results, 
and it is possible that the dise»very may be 
no more Valuable than that relating to the 
extraction of silver frou sea water. In 
other words the process may be possible, but 
not expedient. 

LEAD-HEADED Natt.—An_ improved 
lead-headed nail for use in puttin, on cor- 
rugated iron roofs has made tt« ke Bees 
in the English market. The shank of the 
nail is round and sufficiently sharp at the 
+ toenter the wood readily, and may 
~ driven home in the usual way. The 
head flatens under the blows of the ham- 
mer, or a punch may be used which will 
give it a conical hewl. The lead of the 
head comes in contact with the sheet iron 
in such a way as lo lessen the chance of 
leak ing. 

Speecu.—There has recently been de- 
vised an instrument called by some the 
“palate-myograph,”” by means of which the 
various phonetic sounds emploved in 
spoken language tinay be graphically repre- 
sented by a series of curved lines registered 
on white paper covered with seat. From 
the researches that have thus far been made 
with this instrument, t would appear that 
many of the sounds generally conceived to 
be produced by the direet action of the lips, 
teeth, or tongue, are in reality the result of 
palatal action. 

OXALIC Actp.—A solution of oxalic acid 
has been used fer removing ink stains from 
cotton, linen, or the fingers; but it is at- 
tended with the danger «f oe textiles 
and the skin. A much safer and better 
treatment of ink or rust stains consista in 
the application of two parts of powdered 
cream of tartar and one port of finely pow- 
dered oxalic acid. Shake up the ingre- 
dients well together and apply the powdor 
with adry rag to the dampened stain. 
When the spot bas disappeared tue part 
should be very well washest 
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Farm and arden. 


THe BLracksMiTH.—If your blacksintth 
insists upon burning your horses’ feet in 
order to make the sbhees tit, bunt another 
farrier at once. 

CLovER.—Clover contains more water 
than many other grasses, and consequently 
requires a longer time for curing pro- 
perly. Itisalso more easily rg by 
rainathan other grasses, and should, there- 
fore, be protected with covers wen in 
cocks, in case of an emergency. 


PLANTS. —Gardens have generally an ex- 
cess of course barnyard manure and a defi- 
ciency of potaka and phosphates. Many 
garden plants, ——y tarnips and = cal- 
bage, will be greatly helped in such var- 
dens by substituting an applieation of phos- 
phate for the usual spring dressing of stable 
inauure, 

SEEbs oF WrEps.—An important part of 
the farmer’s business is to make manure 
from as cheap tnaterials as possible. Every- 
thing that is capable of being © onverted into 
manure should be added tothe heap, but 
the manure should thoroughly d+ compose 
in order to destroy the seeds of weeds and 
other undesirable plants. 

Daikp fF rvuits.-—-When dried fruits or 
other articles are very carefully tnelosed in 
strong paper bags, moths, millers or worms 
cannot getintothem. If not entirely free 
from them or their eggs, the fruit should be 
first heated in an oven ashotas it can be 
without injuring it before puttins it bags so 
asto kill the eggs or ygerins of insect or 
plant life. 

THE PastuRr. —Pastures that have te- 
come 80 thoroughly run out and overran 
by briers and bushes as net te be worth 
fencing for cattle nay be given overt) the 
sheep with advantage. Sheep eat many 
plants that would not be noticed by other 
stock, and prevent such from growing arf 
taking possession of the pasture G» the det- 
riment of valuable grasses, As Une direoy> 
| pings from sheep are alss valuable, they 
partially restore the land and render it suit- 
able for desirable crops. 
| A KicKkiIne Horse.—Parties who are 








| troubled with kicking bores maiy read the 
following with profit: An old wheat sack 
filled with hay was susjended ty a rope 
from the ceiling, =o that the sack bung just 
atthe heels of a2 Vicious lorse 4s be stixad in 
bis stall, When the seck was first placed 
n position the kicking ne let fly both 
tatit “48 “*- as it soit ‘ *i tim, but 
alter rw minutes of at k work 
sia 
iri a* us ‘ | 
finally gave ving &>**K K MW ut.”’ 
bliss same fiir “ 1a A ‘tion as 
a KicKEer ADL taeeW Loe tai sent Ariy Veticie 
and he will not Kick at anything 


| pens to strike his heeia 
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Purity, Progress, Pleasure and lermanence are 
conspicuously ineffaceabie features written by the 
finger of Time on the venerable record of this paper. 


To the thousands who have drawn many of their 


ment from ite famiitar columns, Inthe two 
tone covering Ite history, renewed assurances of de- 
votion to their gratification and Improvement are su- 
perfluous, THE SATURDAY FVENING POST existe 


solely to serve the best Interests and promote the 


truest pleasures of Ils patrons and readers, It hopes 


great anny of old and newfriends, Itaspiresto no 


higher ambition. To accomplish this, nothing shall 


Impede the wa The best productionsof the noblest 
thinkers and the finest writers will fill ite columns, 
aud the unwearted energies of the most careful edit- 
ora shall be couthnucuasls devoted to ite preparation, 
Nothing impure or debasing will be permitted to de- 
file its pages nor make them an unworthy Visiter to 

Justruet- 


Hio- 


anv home ‘The most Graphic Narrations, 


ive Sheteles, Fascinating Stories, Important 


graphical Pesaye, Striking Fvents, Best Historical 
Dee riptions, Latest Selentifice Discoverles, and other 
altractive features adapted tu every portion of the 
family circle, will appear from week lo week, while 
the lhomestic, Social, Fashion and Correspondence 
Departments will te maintalued at the highest possl- 


ble stancar f eacell nee Ite sole alm isto furnish 


Its eubecriter wit'. an economical and never-falling 
supply of happiness and instruction, which shall be 
aA hence ary te their entstence as the alr they breathe 
Vile myriads of siihen thieade tn the web 
rperors stretch far back In the bistery of Tam Sat- 
PHDAY FVESING Post, tt will never rest on past 
laure! hut heeg fulle abreast of all genuine pros- 


cress in the epirit of the age in which the present 


irnestly seeks and highly ap- 


of the 


generation lites hi « 


preciates the favor and friendship pure ane 


good everywhere, Dut desires neo affiliation with, nor 


characteristic approval from, their opposites, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(ine reaular copy, ty mall, cone year, §2 in 
advance, postage free Sia mionuthea, 1 Subscrip- 
tions may commence or tertoinate with any 
nutter Special confidenthad claut)) rates to post- 
masters and others desiring to work actively for 
subseriptions and comptestous will be made known 
omy no direct application te the publication office 
tv moatl on tee prerecn No remittances credited until 
aw tually receteed. Patrons stoold address all commu- 

leat platnls, and exercitae the usual business 
precau in transmitting funds sately and 


prrotapetls Aluave enclose poptage for correspond. 


ence requiring separate reply, lotusute response, 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. 


Ail are received anbect to 
preeal Nothing thatthe management 


inappropriate or unworthy will be taken atany price, 


ay 
deem 


audvertisonente 
may 


Ordinary agate lines, &) cents each insertion, Spe- 
cial nutices, Peeenuts per ioe. Beading notices, $1) per 
counted tine. Pablisher’s personal notes, $1.25 per 
counted ine Everything aoder this head must have 


the tuctividual examtoation and verification of the 
beflute pub ation 
THE BRATURDAY FVENING POST, 
Philadelphia, Fa. 
TD Satisvm St. 


Publication OMece, 





Hope and Its Foundations. 
It is usual for those who ‘build castles in 
and it is frequently the case when these 
prospects are blasted, that they begin to no 


tice the force of the old proverb, 


count one’s chickens before they are 
hatched."’ Time has repeatedly shown 
that the counting of unhatched chickens 


leads to dl results. We make so 
very sure of their being sately brought into 
the world, that we 
paying any further attention to the matter, 
and suppose that all will be as we desire it. 
Everyone has heard of the unfortunate Al 
naschar—how he invested the whole of his 
little fortune in a basket of glassware, by 
the sale of which, and of future baskets of 
glassware, mighty things were to be done , 
and how, absorbed in the contemplation of 


isustrous 


unconsciously give up 


the selling of his glass, but, in the excite: 
ment of his day dream, gave his basket a 
kick, and shattered itinto a thousand at. 
oms—nota basket of jugs and tumblers 
merely, buta fine house, horses, carriages, 
servants, anda wile of surpassing beauty. 
Yes; make too sure of 
Madame Fortune behaves well, al 
lows the chickens to come out in due course, 
four or five times out of 6ix ; but just when 


it does not do to 


She 





you begin to think that you may depend on 
the old he g her duty once more, lo 
the « r they are t get 
] ru aud Ma 
Fortune, as were, grins in your. face 
Happy Le who can “‘grin and bear it ,’’who 








| ; 
words, the taking care 


his future greatness, he gave no thought to | 


noblest thoughts and much of their sweetest enjoy- | 
genera- | 


to constantly deserve the unswerving approval of ite | 


, can hardly be sure 


of | 


managing director or his authorized representatives | 


ten to the lost brood, and go on setting an- especial'y a grammar, which he would 
_giamce at cvery now and then, read a sen- 


other hen as soon as may be. If the pro- 
verb means no more than that we must 
nut act as if our chickens were hatched, or 


allow the pleasure of hope to dull the edge | 
of action, no maa can quarrel with it; bat | 
if it is taken literally, we maintain that it | 


is what Charles Lamb said of the saying, 
“Enough is as good asa feast’’—that it is 
a miserable, starved, cold shoulder-of-mut 
ton kind ot proverb. There are some good 
people who seem unable or afraid to enter- 
tain a hearty hope tor any good thing. At 
the best, they indulge in a wish and a sigh. 
They scem to have a sort of a superstitious 


that has yet been published. 


every opportunity, 


tence out of, and, putting the book back 
in his pocket, repeat the sentence until he 
had thoroughly mastered it. That boy is 
now a professor in one of our universities, 
and has written the best Greek grammar 
In this case 
the pennies were well taken care ot, for 
every little moment, 


' was devoted to learning. How much better 


dread of expecting anything, lest the very | 


should drive it trom them. 
“Blessed is he who expecteth little,” 
is one of their sayings. This mood of teel- 
ing isskurely a little superstitious; and it 
must detract, like an over-confidence of 
success, from the power of one’s cflorts. 
Not only would they not count their chick- 
ens as really thers till they are hatched, 
but they will hardly be sure of them till 
they are carried to market, and sold and 
Even then they will tell youthe 
At that rate, one 
of having enjoyment 
out of anything under the sun; for the 
present moment is so short,so fleeting, that it 
eked out by a bit of the future, 
we have hardly time to say, ‘“‘Now IT am 


expecting it 


paid for 
money might be stolen 


ious not 


happy,’’ before the change comes. It is 


surely wise to learn to hope ; yet be not too | 


much cast down by disappointment. Sure- 
ly he would be a fool who would shut Pan 
dora up in her box again, and despise her 
bright, kindly presence, because she 
only Hope, not tulfilment. The world ir 
which unhatched chickens and other unsub- 
stantial good things are enjoyed, may be 
but a frail and fleeting thing ; yet it bas its 
Life would be very dreary if it were 
may be 


Was 


USER. 
not for air-built castles ; and we 
pretty sure that if they did not” serve 
some usetul end, we should not have had 
the power of building them. Only, these 
airy structures are found to be very unsuit- 
able as places of permanent abode, 
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The Great and Little. 

There are a great many people in the 
world who want to be doing great’ things. 
Their duties are so trivial, they tell you, 
anybody can dothem; and so they com- 
plain, think themselves cut: out 
thing better, lose their happiness, and with 
vntortunate frequency descend. For such 
people no better advice can be given than 
this: ‘Take care of the pennies, and the 
dollars will take care of themselves."’ ‘‘De- 
spise not the day of small things.’’ Do the 
work that is nearest you, and if you do 
that well, you will be taking care of the 
pennies ; and, depend upon it, these will 


for some- 


' Jead to dollars—these trivial duties will lead 


the air,’’ totake a great deal for granted, 


“not to, 


to greater—if there be any difference in 
this respect between duties. It hus been 
said, and with great truth, that genius is a 
painstaking in small things—is, in other 
of pennies. What 
was Sir Isaac Newton's apple that he saw 
fall from atree in the garden? It 
penny. So familiar a thing as a falling ap- 
ple was nottoo tamiliar for him to despise 
He took care of it, he nurtured it, and he 
brooded over it, and it led him on to the 
grandest discovery in physical science. It 
led him on to the dollars, to the Jaw of 
gravitation, Which, again, liss given us our 
astronomy, Our navigation, our commerce, 
and through that the intercourse that for- 
eign nations now enjoy. Then there is the 
steam engine , the penny in this case is a 
youth watching the steam issuing from his 
mother’s tea kettle. From the observations 
he makes, heis led to @ discovery that has 
revolutionized society. Instances of a simi. 
lar kind will doubtless oecur to the reader, 
where great discoveries have emanated from 
regard being had to the smallest matters— 
trom regard being had to the pennies. 
Great things are made up of small, and it 
we neglect the small things, we 
suredly find that there will be no great 
things for us to attend to. On a close in 
vestigation, it will be found that everything 


Was & 


shall  as- 


| that has yet been accomplished, has been 


can keep his thoughts from turning tov of | never without a book ino his pocket, 


lone through a ¢ se allention tf the pen 
ts One of l Greek r 

1@ present ay WAS A HT 
to be pretty well all day amongst his cows 
He had no spare time, and no pportunity 
at night for learning Iie was, however, 


more 


, seen in every wee that 


| 


opportunities than these do people contin- 
ually throw away! I[larvey gives a fine 
illustration of our proverb in his ‘‘Medita- 
tions Amongst the Tombs.’’ He is trying 
to give his readers an idea of eternity, and 
he asks us to picture to our minds sand-hills 
of the greatest magnitude that we can con- 
ceive. Then, says he, imagine a little bird 
coming to these sand-hills once every thou- 
sand years, and taking away from these 
hills one small grain of sand; let one small 
grain of sand be taken away in every thou- 
sand years,and in eternity these hills would 
be removed! What a despicable thing a 
grain of sand is—whata penny that is to 
take care of ! Yet the greatest changes 
that take place upon our globe are effected 
through the displacement of one grain after 
another. Geologists tell us that it is in this 
way that recks are disintegrated, that caves 
and ravines are made, that islands—in tact, 


continents—because submerged, and that 
new islands and continents appear. 
— ——>— oe —~ 

Eacnu lite is made up of many parts 

Some appear to ous of great impor- 


tance, others of comparative insignificance ; 
to the one we acknowledge allegiance, the 
others we feel at liberty to attend to or 
neglect at our pleasure. There is not only 
what we call the business of life, but also 
its recreations ; there are not only the du- 
ties we owe to the family, but also duties to 


| society, to State, to humanity ; there is not 


only the body to keep healthy, but the 


mind to keep active—not only the heart. to 


keep pure and the disposition to keep sweet, 
but there are manners to cultivate and the 
courtesies of life to observe. Some are con- 
scientious about one ot these, some about 
another ; very few recognize them all as 


binding and obligatory. To brand any of 
these claims with the name of frivolity, or 
to neglect them as insignificant, is only te 


show a narrow and i'liberal and one-sided 
mind, unable to appreciate the complex 
nature of life. 

NATURE resents al] attempts to hurry her 
processes, and, even when they seem to be 


_ successful with bright and torward children, 


it is often at the cost of maturer and more 
important growth. Efforts to retorm char- 
acter frequently fail from the same cause. 
The changes which we wish to produce are 
too great to be suddenly effected. They can 
come about only by small instalments. If 
we cannot be content to lead men and wo- 
men upwards gently and continuously, we 
may as well give up the office of retormer. 
On the other hand, those who are always 
ready to oppose changes, are actually fight: 
ing against nature. The law of variation, 
puts out a 
in every race of animals that advances 


new 
twig, 
a step in organization,in every human being 
who climbs the road to excellence in any 
direction, is the underlying law of all im- 
provement and the foundation of the most 
real happiness that is ever enjoyed. 





NEITHER learning, nor philosophy, nor 
advantages of any kind, hold a monopoiy 
ot correct judgment as to the right and 
wrong of the every-day affairs of life. He 
who, with ordinary intelligence and a sin- 
cere desire to do right, trusts to his own in- 
stinctive ideas of what is right, is far more 


_likesy to decide wisely and to act justly 


| 


than one who uses his brains to weave sub- 
tie arguments, to find specious excuses, 
evasions, and contradictions, orto discover 
some supposed conflict of duties which 
shakes his previous firm convictions. 

Our happiness as thinking beings must 
depend on our ing ontent to ace ept only 


partial knowledge, even in those matters 
Ww h « efly concern us Our wl iD 
} | 
ne < t } wer ) 4 f 
}* i} r 5 ‘ 
‘ ] 
vi 1 the ¢ en S¢ open y 
here and closing there, rejoicing to catch 


through its thinnest films glimpses of sta- 


, ble and subst.notial things. 
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The World’s Happenings. 





Forty thousand masons and hodmen in 
Berlin are out of work. 

Female dentists are growing numerous 
and popular in Germany. 

A regiment of bicycles is the latest inno- 
vation in the German army. 

A colt eighteen inches high is attracting 
attertionin Meriden, Conn, 

Deat mutes will hold a convention in Pe- 
tersborough, N. H., in October. 

One of the New York papers has facilities 
for printing 2 papers per second, 

A law went into effect in Ohiolast month 
requiring all wages to be paid weekly In cash, 

Smith is the name of fourteen of a clasg 
of seventeen pupils in a school at Bronson, Fla. 

A thirteen-year-old Pittsburg girl has 
eloped with a salesinan whom she knew but half an 
hour, 

Five prisoners let themselves out of the 
York county, Pa., jail, a day or two ago, with a 
wooden key. 

The Sandwich Islanders have a base-ball 
league, the champion club of which is the Oceanic, 
of Honolulu, 

A whistling match, in which the winner 
held out fortwo and a half hours, was recently heid 
in Pittsburg. 

Paulding county, Ga., has a 16-year-old 


youth who measures seven feetin height and weighs 
but @ pounds, 

The British Bible 
New Testament at two cents a copy. 
a0), 000 have been sold, 

The postoffice safe at Cleburne, Texas, 
was robbed by a thief while the postmaster was look- 
lng ala circus procession, 

A learned professor estimates that during 
one season over 62,000 gallons of blood are drawn from 
humanity by mosquitoes, 

A Chicago man collects the brains of 
slaughtered cattle end sells them toepicures through- 
out the country at §2 a dozen. 

No machine of travel that man ever in- 
vented can equal the speed of wild fowl. The can- 
vas-back duck flies two miles a minute. 

“One High Jene and Fizzeoligy’’ was a 


North Carolina teacher's requisition for a 
new manual just published by the State. 


Society issued a 


In nine months 


school 


A small colored boy in Besseterre, West 
Indies, is reported to have two teeth growing out of 
his nostrils, at the side of the bony septum, 


A book is said to be in process of publica- 
tion entitled: ‘The First Families of the United 
States,’’ wealth being the determining considera- 
thon, 


A lively controversy on the question, ‘‘Is 
it wise to take down front yard fences ?** is going on 
Netween correspondents of the Achol, Mass., pas 
pers. 


A physician says that drinking cold water 
or beer after having eaten raw fruits, 1s a direct chale 
ienge to cholera which no person, however healthy, 
can afford to risk. 


At one time during the revolutionary war 
the currency of the country had so far depreciated 
that a barrel of flour was worth $1,576, and John Ad- 
als paid $1,500 for asuit of clothes anda hat, 


To prevent their children trom getting 
lost, the heads of several families sojourning at As- 
bury Park have adopted the use of linen tags, on 
which the name and address are printed or embrot- 
dered, 


An Atlanta, Ga., murderer, who several 
years ago was sentenced to the chain gang for life, 
but has since been pardoned, now threatens to sue 
the State of Georgia for breaking down his health 
while imprisoned, 


It is contemplated to use the electric light 
in Algiers for night work during harvest time, in 
order to escape the heat, which is almost murderous 
for Europeans, and is an obstacle to their carrying 
on agricultural work, 


A resident of Augusta, Me., waxed so 
wrovh atthe spectacle of the British sparrows de- 
stroving his cherries, that he bombarded them with 
all the mnissiles on which he could lay his hands, in- 
cluding his false teeth, 


In lieu of water, a teamster who was 
driving a beer wagon near Arlington, N. J., recent- 
ly, discovering a house on fire, quickly knocked 
in the heads of several barrels and extinguished the 
flames with the beverage. 


Some railways are adopting an ingenious 
device by which the weight of an approaching train 
raises the gates atroad and street crossings, After 
the train has passed, the gates fall again by their 
own weight to allow traffic to proceed, 


Street-car routes in Scotch cities are laid 
off in districts, the fare within each being a penny. 
The passenger pays 4 penny on entering, and, as each 
new district is reached, the conductor cullects an- 
other penny. The system is found to encourage short 
rides, the most profitable to the companies, 


A young man who was married four 
weeksago, and kept himselfina condition of semi- 
drunkenness in the interval, reached a Brooklyn po- 
lice courta few days ago. His explanation ws that 
hie discovered that his wife had a wooden ley, aud he 
suughtto drown his griet and disappuintinent in 
drink, 


David Gamble, a wealthy and benevo- 
lent farmer of Emmettsburg, Md., whe has nightly 
slept in his own coffin since he found his young wife 


‘ead by hisside, forty yvears ago, after they had re- 
turned from a ball, was fuund dead the other morn- 
y scufi ed, aud willbe vuried just as he 
Va 
Signs in Cuba being taxed five cents a 
ure stiwv j vogue there, itis said, 
as business edvertisements at stores, etc., with here 
and there a daub of paint across the lettering of a 
worded sign, resulting in an obliteration that exe 


empts it from the tax, 0u: which leaves the sign dee 
cipherable. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 





BY J. CHAMEERS. 





Achild lay dying ; but still her brow was clear. 
Sad faces drooped around, but on her own 
No shadow darkened. Was the end unknown 

To her young heart? And struck with sudden fear 
Her mother whispered, ‘‘thou wilt soon be gone ; 
But oh, my Jamb will not be left alone : 

Thou art in death's dark vale, but He is near," 


The child looked wondering in her mother’s face, 
**‘Tam in no dark vale,** she said, and smiled. 
**] see the light; itis not dark at all {°* 
Love, thou didst light death's valley for that 
child ; 
And to the child-like soul that trusts thy grace, 
Thus wilt thou come when death’s dark shadows 
fall. 





“A Guiltless Sinner. 


BY E. M. DAVY. 











fFYOWARDS three o'clock, on a certain 
gloomy afternoon in November, Mr. 
Arthur Lee sat at work 1n bis private 

office. He was twenty-eight years of age, 

handsome, wealthy, and a bachelor. 

He had shown hitherto no more disposi- 
tion of entering the inatrimonial state than 
he had of relinquishing the business habits 

uired from bis father. Business seeined 
to be with him—as with his departed parent 
—the ruling passion of his ?ife. 

He was cf areserved disposition, averse 
to society, especially that of women ; and 
might bave remained a bachelor to the end 
of bis days, but for a circutnstance which 
happen on this particular November 
day. 

“A lady, sir,”’? announced the oftice-boy, 
at the same time laying a visiting card 
upon the desk. 

“Mrs. de Winton,” was engraved upon 
the card; butthe naine was unknown to 
Mr. Lee. He intimated that the lady 
should be adinitted. Whereupon, a tall 
and graceful woman swept into the office, 
the frou-frou of whose sable-trimnined velvet 
draperies nade soft unknown music in the 
place ; and the faint scent of some sweet 
and subtle essence entering with her seeined 
to pervade the air. Mr. Lee rose and 
bowed ; intuitively he knew this woinan to 


be of adifferent world from that of his 
experience. 
“How glad I am to see you—to know 


ou!’’ So speaking, she held out a delicate- 
ly-gloved hand, with which she pressed his 
warinly. ‘Mr. Lee, it is impossible for me 
to regard you as a s.ranger, though this 
is our first meeting. I—l—knew—your 
father !"’ 

Here she sighed softly, as at some half- 
pleasing, half-sad remembrance; then 
taking a filmy handkerchiet from her muff, 
and passing it lightly and swiftly across 
her eyes, she sank gracefully into the chair 
offered. While doing so she flashed a 
sudden keen and furtive look at the young 
nan. 

There was a short pause, 
quite calmly : 

“Can | be of any service to you, Mrs. de 
Winton? I do not recollect ever hearing 
my tather speak of you.’’ 

“Sentiment won’t do—he is too like his 
father,” thought this astute woman of the 
world. She continued on a different tack : 
“Mr. Lee, I will explain as rapidly as I cai 
why 1 have sought you. The fact is,l bave 
led a roving life for very tnany years, and 
ain wearied ef foreign travel and hotels. 1 
wish to settle down in some English town 
or city as my home. Yesterday only I 
arrived at the Station Hotel here, and the 
idea—inuspiration—whim—call it what you 
will—seized me to make this town my 
abiding-place; the only drawback being 
thet I dia not know a soul in it. Then 
reinembering that it was your father’s 
native place, I-——”’ 

‘“‘May I ask how you becaine acquainted 
with my fatber ?’’ interrupted Mr. Arthur 
Lee. 

“Twenty years ago I met him at tue Old 
Hall Hotel at Buxton. We saw much of 
each other then ; be was in ill-health, and 
spoke continually to me of you, bis only 
child. A great trouble fell on me at that 
time. I asked bis belp; and bis kindness 
—’’ she besitated, atter emphasizing the 
word in a peculiar way—“his kindness 
made on me an impression that never cau 
be effaced. Mr. , I never forget a 
kindness ; I never forgive an injury. But 
let that pass. Somme yeas later I inarried 
General de Winton. He barely lived twelve 
inonthbs,”’ 

Again she passed her lace handkerchief 
lightly across her eyes ; then after another 
pause, in a lighter tone continued : 

“Now what [ want you, my dear Mr. 
Lee, to do for ine is this: Put me into 
communication with a house-agent, an 
upholsterer and deoorator, a banker, and 
such tradespeople generally as you can 


Then he asked 





recominend. It will not be troubling you 
too inuch, will it? No? As to my—imeans” | 
—she changed her tone to one of fashionable 
languor, “I will leave these papere with | 
you; they will show you I am pot—poor, 
Will you kindly look them over? And— 
Mr. Lee—might I ask you to call upon me 
at my hotel to-night,after you Lave perused 
them ?’’ 

To both of these requests Arthur Lee 
assented in the matter-ol-fact snanner babit- 
ual to him. Smiling and offering a gracious 
apology for having detained hit so jong in 
business hours, the lady departed, Mr. Lee, 
lu duty bound, with calin politeness coo 
panying ber to the door, 

He then returned to his desk, and con- 
tinued his interrupted work of considering 
appeals from tenants for repairs, lunprove- 
ments, and renewals of leases, which his | 


occupation as land agent to the Duke of 
Wearshire entailed on him, At four o'clock 
as usual he left the office. 

At eight o’clock he presented himself at 
the Station Hotel, enquired for Mrs. de 
Winton, and was shown to a private sitting- 
room by a waiter, 

At first it occured to him there must be 
soine mistake, He had entered noiselessly, 
unannounced, and was alinost startled out 
of bis usual equanimity by what he beard 
and saw. 

“Love ine, Tou-too! Kiss ne, Too-too !” 
a fresh young voice was singing gaily. Tho 
owner of it—a girl of apparently some 
seventeen suinmers—dressed in a ooquettish 
robe de chainbre, her long nut-brown hair 
hanging 1n thick ripples far below ber waist 


—stood immediately beneatir the chandelier. | 


Her lovely face was thrown back and turned 
towards one shoulder,on which was perched, 
nestling amongst her hair, a small white 
cockatoo, 

The girl was tar too pleasantly occupied 
to notice the stranger’sentrance. She kept 
repeating the above words as a sortof re- 
frain, pursing ber pretty rosy lips together 
and kissing the bird; which fluttered its 
wings, and made as though it returned her 
kisses, coving softly. 

The light from above fell upon her, and 
& prettier picture could searcely be 
imagined. ‘Kiss ine, Too-too! Love me, 
Too-too !” sang the fresh sweet voice. 

Arthur Lee stood fascinated—spell-bound, 
His senses drank in the scene with all its 
bearings a§ a poet or a painter night have 
done, though he was neither. 

All at once she seemed conscious of 
another presence in the room, and raising a 
pair of the sweetest, frankest eyes that ever 
met hisown—blue-grey they were, veiled 
by curved dark lashes—she turned with 
careless grace, and held out her hand. 


“Ah, you are Mr. Lee—my wother’s 
friend, whoin she expected? I will call 
her——"’ 

“No,’’ he said, “not yet.”’,. And uncon- 


sciously he retained, longer than etiquette 
demanded, the hand she had placed in his. 

Hiseyesthen wandered from her face to 
the bird upo.s her shoulder. “What a 
strange name to call your cockatoo, What 
does it inean ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t you know? Isn’t he alto- 
gether a too lovely bird—what could I call 
hiin but—Too-too ?” she answered, laugh- 
ing. “Are you fond of birds ?’’ she con- 
tinued. “But what a silly question! I 
might as Well ask you do you like people. 
There ust be loveable and hateableamong 
both. I have nota friend in England, Mr. 
Lee, but Too-too, I have just come from a 
convent in France, where inmost of my life 
has been spent. ‘Too-too was a sailor’s bird 
a8 we crossed the channel; when we landed 
he would not leave me, 80 I bought him, I 
am teaching hiin.tolove me. Do you think 
he will ?”’ 

“Who or what could not love you?” 
thought Mr. Lee,as fairly bewitched at first 
sight by this sweet unconscious creature as 
ever was mortal inan before by woman- 
kind. 

“Don’t you think he may—in time?” she 
inguired cogvegenasy- 

“Tam sureofit. He must. And your 
mother—how she——”’ must idolize you, he 
would have said ; but broke olf, ashamed of 
the signiticance of his words. 

There was, however, nothing but candor 
in the girl’s reply. 

“Mamma? Ob, we are alinost strangers 
to each other. You see weare only beyin- 
ning to be acquainted. I can’t sing to her 
ana ask her to love me a8 I can Too-too! I 
have been nearly all wy life in a conveut, 
while iny mother has enjoyed a roviny life 
in continental cities, At least, 1 suppose 
she has enjoyed it, as she chose it; though 
I should much prefer to stay in one place— 
Ob, Too-too! Are you tired of ine? Is it 
that you also—you—like change ?” 

The fickle bird, finding itself unnoticed 
for the inoment, had run down and perched 
itself on Arthur’s band, wheuce it walked 
soleinnly until it reached his shoulder, 

“But that istoo unkiad. Too-tovo, Too- 
too, kiss me, love me !”’ 

And singing again soltly the old retrain 
she approached her lips close to the bird ; 
they were within an inch of Arthur's, He 
knew it; and treinbled with an emetion ne 
had never te!t before. 

Aifother moment, and be would have 
yielded to the wild passion with which he 
was suddenly possested ; he could have 

ressed his lips to thore that advanced to 
Lies the bird—when the folding doors 
he had belore seen but scarcely 

opened, and Mrs. de Winton 


which 
noticed, 
entered. 

“Leila! you here! In such # guise, and 
with that wretched bird !’’—the pretty crea- 
ture bad fluttered back to its mistress. Mr. 
Lee, what must you think?) And Leila, 
ny love, your bair és 





en 


—-- 





as he geeree her, and tried to concentrate 
his thoughts, 

“Have you been so kind as to make out 
the list I asked for?” 

He selected a paper froin the rest and 
gave it to her. 

“A thousand thanks. To-morrow, quite 
early, I shall call upon the house agent. 
Now tell ine about yourself."’ 

“Myself? I know of nothing about mny- 
self that can be of any interest to you, Mrs, 


| de Winton,” he answered gravely. 


“Everything concerning your father’s 
son tmustinterest ine. They telline you 
succeeded to your father’s berth—you are 


| agent to the Duke of Wearshire 7" 


| 





| given 


“T thought no harin, nother, and am sure . 


You ordered Louise wo 


Mr. Lee saw none. 
brush my hair, and let it hang——’ 
“Sweet child, good-night. ‘Mr. Lee and I 
have business together.’’ 
Thus dismissed, the girl kissed her 
mother on both cheeks—Frenei way—and 


| glancing shyly at Arthur, bent ber lead, 


siniling half-regretfully, it seemed, then 
disappeared through the fo:ding doors, 


| Inan—Oonoe 


“LT am, 

“What a thousand pities your father did 
not leave enough to make vou independ. 
ent !"’ she exclaimed, watching his coun- 
tenance closely. “I conclude the world— 
as it usually does in such cases—greatly ex- 
agyerated tis wealth.’ 

“Why should you come to this conelu- 
sion ?"” 

“Pardon me—because you still continue 
in business,’’ 

“That is no reason. 
despise an idle life." 

“Well, lL suppose [ must look upon you 
as, Comparatively speaking, 4 poor than. 
Had the worla’s report been a true one,and 
you rich, of course you would have acted 
very diflerently.” 

“low?” And as he spoke ove of those 
rare Siniles that oceasionally lit up bis face, 
broke over it like a sun-ray. 

“You would have thrown up the duke's 
agency and turned county gentleman, As 
you continue to hold it, I eonelude you 
cannot afford to live without it. Tam only 
sorry, Mr. Lee, that fortune has not dealt 
better woth you,” 

“Supposing I confessed to you—— 

“Confess uothing tome. I hate talking 
of ways and means, If you have only 
sufficient tor your wants as a bachelor, you 
are the safer from tortune-hunters. By-the- 
by, may I cone and see you at your house 
to-mnorrow?) What is the address? Elly- 
ston Place? Ab, thanks. I will look in 
about four o'clock, when I have done tiny 
house-hunting. You sha'l give ine a cosy 
cup of tea in your bachelor quarters. 1 can 
dispose somehow of that big baby of imine, 
protem, I'll leave her with my maid,” 

“What, alonein the hotel? Bring her 
with you, Mrs, de Winton.” 

“You know what IT mean by ‘ny big 
baby’ then? .You regard her as a imere 
child, too? 1 am glad of that—so glad! Ah, 
itisaterrible care to have a female child! 
In a few years, perhaps some man will 
want to marry ber. If he has rank and 
title, I may—who knows?—consent to lose 
her. But, forgive a inother’s weakness and 
folly! You, of all imen, can least under- 
stand such feelings. At four to-morrow, 
did we arrange?) Ah, yes. Till then, good- 


I was brought up to 


night. Good-night!”’ 
When Arthur Lee found himself in the 
cold outer atmosphere he felt a slight 


reaction; and as he walked homewards 
through the lighted streets he went over 
in his tnind the events of the last few hours, 

First he recalled the words and bearing 
of his new acquaintance, Mrs, de Winton, 
and he was vexed with himself that he 
could not entertain more cordial feelings 
towards her. Now at firsi sight that lady 
had appeared to hit a clever woman of the 
world; yetshe had avidently ade e her 
mind that he wasa poor tian—or at least, 
as she expressed it, a cotparatively poor 
who was forced to work to live. 

W hereas, had she listened to the common 
gossip of the place, or what was tnuch more 
likely for «a clever woman of this world to 
do—had she enclosed a fee to town she 
night have obtained, froin Somerset House, 
a copy of his father’s will, whereby she 
would have sean he was not a poor nan by 
apy means; but, on the contrary—rich. 
Atter all it pleased hit that she believed 
bin) poor. Had she known otherwise, 
perhaps 

A throng of ideas, precepts, warnings, 
him by his father, here recurred to 
him. Mr. Lee, senior, was well known as 
a wotnan hater, and as having done his 
utinost to indoctrinate bis principles upon 
his SOn, 

“Beware of women, Arthur,’’ was his 
counsel on his deatbh-bed. ‘They live been 
a bad lot from Eve downwards. They 
look on man as their natural prey. They'll 
wait and watch for bit, and sneak and 
purrto him, Beware most when they are 
sieekeost.”’ 

“I've never yet seen the woman I should 
like to marry, and don’t suppose I ever 
shall,’ was Arthur's answer, Whereon 
the old inan chuckled, a# he said—**That’s 
right, Jad. I've saveu, and screwed, and 
pinched myself for you. Don't leta 
wounan spend # bap’orth of iy com.” 

But by the time Arthur Lee had reached 
his house in Ellystop Place, and opened 
the door with his latch-key, such tnemories 
had flown to the four winds. 

The echoes of a sweet young voice that 
sang: ‘Love ine,Too-too, kiss me, Too-too!’ 





| seoined sounding in lis inemory, while the 


To Arthur Lee it was as though the dark | 


curtain bad descended on the tmiost beau. | 
tiful play he bad ever witnessed. The 
lights were out, and to his ineutal vision 
darkness aione was visille, 

Mrs jie Winton watcbed hiin as hec 
tinued okiny at the Closed doors, a lurtiv 
Sin upon her lips, Then seating herself 
asked, so suddeuly as effectually tu rouse 
hint from UIs reverie: 

“Won't yousit down, Mr. Lee? Were 


the papers satisfactory ?’’ 


“IT think they appear to be so,’’ he said, , 


yracetul torin of the beautiful girl with the 
rippling browao bair and the white bird on 
her shoulder, was alinosi as distinctly a 
reality to his meutal vision 
sweet sony t» his ear. 

On the following afternoon Mrs. and Miss 


de Winton were shown upby Mr. Lees 
housekeeper to his drawing-room. It was 
a large apartinent, furnishe doin the usual 
st of forty Carn a20, Dine ivan W Aas 

yhted aud tea read mnaside table near 
16 hire 

When the oat ad welooined and 
exchanged a few words with lis visit 4 
Mrs. de Winton, with accustoined savoir 
faire, offered to pour out the tea, and Buy- 
gested she should play hostess, with tue 


asa Was LLG | 





real host and Leila for her guests. This 
arrangeinent suited admirably. 

“These are by no tneans the poor bachelor 
quarters I had been led to except,’ said 
the lady, seating herself at the tea-table and 
looking appreciatingly at the comfortable 
surroundings. 

“The house, with all in it, is as my father 
lettit. The expense of living here is not 
inore than I can quite well afford,” be an- 
awered smiling. Me pleased, while at the 
sarne time it Interested and amused him, 
to keep up this fietion of his poverty. 

“IT like this house and this locality,” she 
continued: “the bouses are well built and 
handsome, There is a well-to-do air about 
themn that appears lacking in inost of the 
new residences IT have been looking at to- 
dav. I have some thoughts of taking the 
unoccupied house two doors off this, and 
appointed to meet the owner temorrow, 
when [expect we shall come to terms, Of 
course he will require references, but with 
tuese To am well provided—my London 
banker and others—therefore | need not 
ask perinission to make use of your naine 





“If you require it, Mra, de Winton, iy 
name isat your service,” 





“OO, thanks! A thousand thanks, But 
iny banker is 
“Mamma, [ should think Mr. Lee's 


name would be of tar more value here 
then that of anvone so tar off as London.” 

Mra.de Winton flashed a meaning look 
at Arthur, “Is she not indeed the mere 
baby | deseribed?”’ she whispered, 

The girl beard the words, and ataint flush 
rows to her face. She left ber seat and, 
walking to the furthest window, bent her 
head over some flowerng plants, as though 
examining them closery, 

In an dustant Arthur was bv her side, 

“Do you care for these 7" he asked, 
leaning with her over « large azalea, “1 
don’t know anvthing of Mowers myself, 
and au not used to having plants about my 
room, T sent out for these to-day." 

“Because we were coming 7’ 

*Yos.’’ 

“They are very well,’ she said, a little 
doubtingly. 

“You have been used to prettier Mowers, 
perhaps?” 

“Oh, yes! In our convent garden— 

“Tell meof your convent garden. De- 
scribe it to me—will you?" he asked, 
eagerly. 

“May it” 

And raising ner eves to his,she read there 
such a look of listening earnestness am lin. 
pelled her to go on. 

“T lovetothink of it even now,” she 
said, in a low tone, that thrilled with 
suppressed “ge “The thought is like a 
prayer to ine. Do you know these tall, 
white lilies that blooin on 4 stern #0 straight 
as if they would put out Mowers to reach to 
heaven, but all at once stop short and bend 
their pure white faces as though too humble 
to look higher? You do? Abt Then 
picture it! All alony the moss-grown, red- 
b..ek convent wall stand rows of these, like 
nuns—or holy guardian spirits, they always 
seemed to me. Lower down in front, a 
hedge of tnyrtle grew, and in front of that 
again, close to the ground, a inass of pansies 
—pansies of every kind and line.” 

*But—the lilies would die when 
caine? It would be winter even 
convent garden?” 

“Yos,"’ she answered, looking straight up 
into his faces once tore, but before the 
died they had made their presence so paens: 4 
felt it seemed as though their shadows still 
were there, We searcely wissed them till 
the suinimer brought them back again.” 

With a sudden change Ws « lighter tone, 
the girl continued : 

“Fancy, Mr, Lee! one pensionnat brought 
with her a little book called *The Language 
of Flowers!’ Ob, how | longed to read it— 
and, when I did, what was tiny disappoint 
nent to flod it all tere nonsense! The 
true language of flowers isa silent one; it 
could not be putin print.” 

“Language of flowers ?’ 
child, of what can you be talking ? 


winter 
in your 


‘Print?’ My 
Surely 


they did not teach you frivolities at your 
convent?” 

Mrs. de Winton had approached the 
speakers, So marked a tete-a-tete evuld 


scarcely be periuiutted to last longer, 

“No, motiier, No frivolities were taught 
us there,”’ was Leila’s answer, aud during 
the reinainder of the visit the yirl observed 


4 total silence, unless address do ty either 
Arthur or her mother. 
W hen tiie carriage was announced, Arthur 


felt a restless longing to say something 
more to Leila, but it was au iidefinite 
something, he knew not what. le stood 


bare-headed at the carriage door, Some 
flakes of snow were falling ; the wind blew 
piercingly. 

“Hlow eold '" eried Mees. Winton, 
shiveriny ostensibly AS Miie essiyed to draw 
up the window, “Do not stand there, Mr. 
Lee, lL bey. We shall be near: neighbors 


soon—till then, good-bye!” 
The words struck 


de 


hin with a eold chill 


"| which the piercing wind | al failed be do, 


“Surely I shall see you before then ?"’ 


Mrs. de Winten Cartlomsly replied ; 





“T shall be very wuch cecupied next 
week, but will let you Kuow when I am 
ready tor callers. Please tell the coachinan 

to drive ot. (froGdl-eveuiny, aud many 
tuanks for all your Kitidness,”’ 

Without anetber word ofr look, Arthur 
turned and re-eutered the leotse The 

ange fr extreime cordiaiityv Wo « less 

A re “ : - rt ft ted 
Vans a “4 “4 sons 
sume 

“= e. 4 y 4 i 
alreawily tha f ved sui ter. \ ] 
had she not averred r desire that Leila 
should inarry rank aud titie? Kank and 

jtitie! EKiapty words, They could not ep- 
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sure happiness. Wealth acoording to the 
code in which he bal been educated,could ; 
and he possessed it. 

Three or four days passed after this, and 
Arthur saw nothing, aud beard nothing of 
bis new acquair. lances. 

When walking t) and trom his office, he 
looked up at the house—twoe doors from bis 
own—which Mra. de Winton talked of 
taking, and saw neo change in it; until one 


day be found the shutters Open, ladders | 


against the walls, and 4 swarii ol wor kinen 
basily employed. 

A week later, upbolsterers’ vans stood 
before the door, and at last the window 
biinds and shades were there,the door. steps 
cleaned, the brasses polished, and he knew 


by the general aspect of the house that it | 


was tenantiess no louger. 

When he bad dined that evening a sinall 
and dainty note was brought him, pertained, 
monogrammed. He opened it with an 
eagerness be had never known lu opening 
a note before. 


“Dean Mr. VLer,—A\t last the weary 
work people bave departed, and it isitny In- 
tention to be at home on Friday afternoons, 
On these oecasions need I say it will afford 
me the greatest pleasure to receive your 
visite? 
“Sincerely yours, 
GEKALDINE DE WINTON.” 

Artbur crushed the offending paper in 
his band. 

“] will go,” be said to himself a little 
bitterly ; “i will goand she Knows it, But 
surely it was not necessary lo sting ine by 
another proof that she bad read iny feel 
ings 7"’ 

He ree and 
iinpatience. 

“It inet yettime to let berknow my 
true position ; when the dav comes Twill go 
to ber fearlessiyv. Grold, gold, gold! Aye, 
my father was right tuere. Tt is the pass 

wrttoevery good the world can offer. I 
pouring It at the inother's feet— ae 

“Bot there be paused, ‘ood heavens, 
would l#o buy the love ofthat pure angel!” 

Three days must intervene betore be 
made thateall, Three days! Onee during 
this drear desert of tine, When passing the 
bouse No. 10, lee lifted lis eyes to one ofthe 
windows with a certain consciousness that 
he should see there the object of bis 
thoughts. He was not deceived, 

The girl stood as be had pictured her; the 
white bird on ber shoulder, Tle raised his 
hat, whereon she gave hin a acne 
ainile frou lips and eyes—eyes that siuitles 


paced the floor with 





beneath the veil of their dark curved 
lashes. 
All things caine in course of tine, so 


Friday afternoon came for Arthur Lee, and 
he was shown up into the bandsomely 
furnished drawing-room Of lis fair neigh- 
bor. 

He was not the only guest, however, The 
viear of St. Paul’s—the parish priest—with 
clean-shaven face, bland suaile, and strictest 
clerical ature, was sitting and looking very 
much at bome with the widow; while a 
young and) good-looking girl, one of lis 
many daugiters, was laughing imerriy 
with Leila 

“Then when may TL number you among 
ny flock?’ asked the vicar, tusinuatingly : 
continulng the conversation with Mrs, de 
Winton, which Arthur's entrance had in- 
terrupted. “Qur sittings are supposed to 
be ali free, but, in your case 

Oh do pot make the sligitest difference 
on my account, Mr. Vanghu,’ the lady 
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you in fact as ! amide la famille. Is this 
quite understood?) Thank you, Then now 
to begin and expound usy little plans. To- 
morrow I shall be at the station when the 
duke arrives. Itis many years since we 
met; more tian possivie be has torgotten 
ine, You will, bowever, kindly naine ine 


' to bim."’ 





rotested earnestly; ‘Leila and I desire to | 


© alnong your most devoted, most huinble 
followers. Tne dear yirl is ready to be 
quite devout You will permit me to send 
weekly, and on all the saints’ days, flowers 
jor the church?” 

“Jt would ill become a poor priest like ine 


to decline so sweet a gill,’ replied the 
Vicar. 
Then Arthur knew that Mrs. de Winton 


bad contributed towers for the decoration 
for the church, and that the vicar’s call was 
nade to tender thanks tor thei. 

The splendor of the flowers on the pre- 
vous Sunday bad been the theme of univer- 
sal gossip, and Arthur believed he saw 
through Mrs. de Winton’s ruse, 

“Ab,” thought he, “she is beginning 
well. She wished to ensure acall] froin the 
mort fashionable ciergyiman in the town. 
She bas succeeded.”’ 

His reverie was broken in upon by Mrs, 
de Winton, “tlave you beard from the 
duke, saying when be returns lo the castle, 
Mr. Lee?” 

“J had a telegram to-day. He arrives at 
the central station at noon to-morrow.”’ 

“And you weet Lim at the station?” 


“V¥en."" 

“] can jinagine bis surprise to bear that I 
have settied bere. Al, what a charming 
woinan the dear duchess was! You knew 


her, Mr. Vaughn? No?—— 
was sadly delicate. Those wintersshe used 
w spend at Nice days that I 
remeuiber, alas, too welll The dear 
General She broke off abruptly 
with a long-drawn sigh, then turned lightly 





| elapsed, the 


; AUXIOUS Lo 


“Excuse me, Mrs. de Winton, but—do 1 
understand you wish ine to introduce you 
to the duke U-morrow, at the station?” 

“That is exactly what I mean, dear Mr, 
Lee. 

‘*]t sal for dearest Leila’s sake,that | am 
> abxious to galu a good footing in the 
county.” 

“Bat vou spoke before as though you 
know the duke. I cannot do as you re- 
quest. It is impossible.” 

“Tmpossible? O, that is too absurd! 
Why, { could have brought a dozen letters 
of introduction from: msutual triend., Is 
your duke se changed a ian since I last 
knew ulm? Is he a Goth, and ogre, a 
souething altogether outside the pale of 
civilised society? Or—" she continued, 
transfixing Arthur witha glittering glance 

“Or—is this what you consider me?” 

in vain Arthur protested that no words 
ever were more inapplicable to either side. 
The duke was a polished gentleman,not by 
any ineans averse to feminine society; but 
this admission only damaged his case, 

Steps by step the ground gave way be 
neath bis feet. The wily womau gained 
her point, being ignorant of the one argu- 
Withie:id—withheld because he 
if she knew it she would despise 


nent he 
felt that 
bain. 

The truth was this, In all hisintercourse 
with the duke. Arthur Lee had never once 
by word of deed overstepped the bouudary 
line of their respective stations, 

Ile was tue paid servant of the Duke of 
Wearshire, and an old fashioned Tory as 
his father was befure liin. 

Hie dined at the duke’s table,on occasion, 


tain the number of guests expected—the 
exciteinent in town apd couuty grew in- 
tense, 

The ball was fixed for the third week in 
January. Mra.de “inten, with that cer- 
tainty of success which so often seems to 
ensure it—in other words, audacity—ad- 
dressed an invitation to the Duke of Wear- 


| shire. 


There was a meet of the hounds at the 
Castle on the day ber note was timed to 
reach him. Mrs. de Winton drove over, 


| was recognized by bis Grace, and she and 


Leia were escorted by him into the Castle. 
The rest was easy toa woman of her re- 


| sources. The Duke of Wearshire honored 


Mrs. de Winton with his presence at her 
ball on the 27th of Janvary. 

The entertainment wasa brilliant success, 
and the lady's position in the country was 
established, while in the town she won 
golden opinions by her courtesy and atfla- 
bility to all and every one with whom sbe 
caine in contact. 

But all this time how prospered the love 
of Arthur Lee for the fair young girl who 
had 89 unconsciously and entirely upset 
his prejudices against womankind ? 

He saw her rarely excepting in the com- 
pany of others. Mra. ae Winton threw 
every conceivable obstecle in the way of 


| his meeting her alone. 


but he no more considered himself on an | 


equality with the peer, than he considered 
his own offiee-boy as level with iinself 

Next day Arther Lee periorimed the 
hardest task that as yet bad fallen to his 
lot. 

It warred alike against his judgment and 
his taste, Mrade Winter, exquisitely but 
quietly dressed, was at the stauion when he 
awaited the arrival of the duke. 

To all appearance her presence at the 
tine was the result of accident, and when 
the train stepped and the dugestepped on to 


the plattorim, be glanced at the strikingly | 


handsome woman Standing beside hin, 


The glance was returned on her part by a | 


slight start,a sinile asof sudden recognition; 
a hand held out, then «as quickly uwaln 


Withdrawn, Theduke having shaken hands | 


with Arthur, seeing thatthe lady appeared 
to bein the company of hiss agent, looked 
1iqguirtngly at the latter. 

“Mis. de Winton, vwour grace,’’ Arthur 
Said; then stood stern, grave, with olips 
compressed,an unwilling witness to a scene 
which may be dismissedin a very lew 
words, 

The duke raised his bat, the ladv mur- 
inured sumething about “unexpected piea- 
sure,”’ “.uet at Nice,’ “any dear husband, 
General de Winton.” 

The long aristeeratic face of the duke 
wore «a perplexed expression, while le 
listened deferentially, and in return said a 
few polite conventional nothings. 

“Can't recall her in the least,’’ he re- 
inarked to Arthur when the lady, with a 
sweeping bow, had turned away. “One 
mneets so many good-looking English wo- 
nen abroad in a casual way." 

But his eves followed her; asa man's 
eyes—be he peer or peasaut—naturally 
turn to follow «a handsome woman,whether 
in England or elsewhere. It so chanced 
that Alice Vaughn and ber sisters, Song 
at the station at the time, had witnessed 
from: a distance this Inthe scene. The 
consequence Was that before two davs 
story of the incident was 
circulating treely through the town. 

Then came the inevitable question, and 
reumarks to be heard on every side: 

“Have you called on Mrs. de Winton ? 
Charining Wouran ; evidently moves in the 
best society; Such am amount of ‘savoir 
faire,’ vou Know. Llininenseiy rich. Who 
isshe ? Oh, ne need to inquire inte her 
antecedents! The duke Knows her well. 
Sie was 4 friend to tue poor duchess when 
she was so tli abroad. Phe duke caused 
Mr. Lee to enjraye a house for ver tear tis 
owl; he tianages her altlairs, and is to 
show her every attention. Tooyrand for 
you to call upon ? Ob, dear, no! Sue has 
the inmost charming wanners ; Is tiost 
take acqualniances, She as- 
sured ine of this berself, Not in the least 
proud. These real aristocrats never are 


| you Know. Altes Vaughn says that the girl 


Her health | 


Wo speak On Soume Common Lople of the hour, | 


A true artist in ber way, none knew betler 
then she that a few tuausterly touches will 
Boimetiines produce a better effect: than the 
Viear and his 


inost finished picture. The 
daughter sbhertiy alterwards took their 
leave, as Lighly impressed by Mra. de 
Winton'’s cial upertance and gracelul 
© rte I Liner ss Sli had desired 
Lie " 

| , 

° ~ _ 
a ~ 5 % 
sparkling with yess, pressive n hos 
coat sleeve, “1 Lave come to the oor iIslOu 
to be quite frank with you and, in all the 


isay Lave bere alter, to treat 


| Llalnitnents which they Intend to give! 


—who, by the bye, is iovely—is simplicity 
liseli, Think of the advantage to our sous 
and daughters to be invited to the enter- 


‘? 





This, it 
cooling his passion, served but to add fresh 
fuel to its faimnes. These women were 80 
diflerent to the women his father bad 
condeumed! Even the mother—towards 
whom Arthur nourished an indefinable 


antipathy—was evidently no fortune-hunter; | 


if she had been she would have marked 


hit as her prey. 
There was ne question that be loved the 


girl, nay, almost worshipped her. To hitn | 


she was fair and pure as were the whites 
stately lilies in her convent garden, the 
thoughtot which was as a prayer to her. 
Could he ever forget those words ? 
hitn—was she not an embodiea prayer? 

Iie went regularly througheut Lent— 
more regularly than he had ever done in 
his earlier life—to the services at the parish 
churek. 

Iie wondered sometimes as he took his 
Beat on one side of the aisle how Inanv men 
came there because their ‘tone women in 
the world” was divided from them but by 
that narrow aisle of stone. 

And then he thought “inost surely the 
love of inau for a good, pure woman is his 
best saleyuard against the worjd—his surest 
guide to heaven,” 

At last the day arrived that was to decide 
his fate. 

The blow fell suddenly from the master- 
hand of Mrs. de 
what she expected and desired. Arthur 
had returned with the ladies after morning 
service on Easter Sunday. Mrs. de Winton 
disinissed her daughter with a look. Then 
she bezan : ‘ 

“Mr. Lee, I think of breaking offall our 
engagements here, and leaving next week 
for London. My sweet girl must have the 
advantages of other yirls In her position ; 
she must be presented at the next drawing- 
roaua; more espscially now, when—in fact 
I will confide to vou. The time has already 
come that I onee told you T looked torward 
to, but dreaded. Sir Algernon Vere de 
Vere has asked iny sanction to his engage- 
inent with Leila. Heis amiable, and the 
sole representative of one of the oldest and 
proudest country families. Letla has re- 
fused to see him since she heard of his 


) intentions, but sie is a complete child, you 





. 2 * * * * 
No. 10 Ellyston Place was soon beseiged 
by callers. Tne new showlly-appointed 
landau with its three handred guinea | 


roans, belonging to the nouveau riche, Mrs, 
Shoddy, of Shopperton Villa, dashed up to 
the door Situullanéeousiv with theold family 
coach ol Lady Vere de Vere, with her 
sickly Son, poor and proud, but on the 
louk-out for a rich bride. 


Pheclergy of all Genominations came — 
fro;ns the Lord Bish pot the diocese to the i 
rest Presbyterian preacLer—t!.r was! 

the lady reputed r and generous ? 
x ta ‘ ¢ IMAi ye ak 
o e wast ei « 4 st verfiow 
pf nd whe at ar( Vita ne were 
issuiedd in Mra, de Winton’s name for a ball 


t» be given in the a@sembiv roone—bhber 
own house being quike lnuedey uate wl oon- 


j 


i 


| alter, 


know, and needs guidance, poor darling. 
Dear Mr. Lee! you will, I am sure, talk to 
her? You willset before her the advantage 
ot such @ inarriage ? You will speak to her 
aS to a dear sister of your own a 

“This T cannot do,’ answered Arthur 
firinly, compressing his lips and looking at 
Mrs, de Winton with steady eyes, but a face 
Which had been growing gradually paler 
beneath ber yaze. 

*You—cannot? Why ?” 

**Because— I love her!" 

He could not coutrol the words, Ho 
could not reeall therm, nor did he wish to 
do so. He stood up before the lady, erect 
and manly; even proud that the moment 
had arrived for bin to speak. 

“You love Leila? Is it possible 7” 

“T tuought you guessed it.” 

A gleam of satisfaction she could not re- 
press caine to her lips with the reply. 

“How transparent, after all, iny supposed 
cleverness has been! Yes, dear friend, I 
was lideed afraid at one time—Bur, ah, 
believe me! It was from mercenary 
Inctives solely that I strove to keep you 
and Leila apart. But for these, vou are the 
man T should have chosen from all the 
world to be the busband of ny child. As 
itis, ] can bat deplore is 

The bot blood rusted to Arthur's face, his 
eves shone. 

“My secret need be no longer kept, Mrs, 
de Winton, Tamarich ian, though | hare 
neither rank nor title. If you will give 
your daugliter to ne, | wili spend ali I have 
upon her.” 

“Then why did you deceive ine?” 

“You chose to deceive 
appears to me, and, if you remember, you 
declined to hear the confession I was on 
the polnt of inakingto you. I will make it 
now, however, in figure instead of word.” 

And seating herself at atable Arthur took 
a hote-book frou: bis pocket, and in a busi- 





ess-l1IK6 Way Wrote lo perm a rough 
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liyagreed. What that was wi lappear here- 


Finding him inexorable on this 





is needless to say, instead of | 


And to | 


Winton ; the result was | 








| point, she left, promising tosend in Leila, 

| Five, ten minutes elapsed before the door 
opening softly admitted the girl. Sne came 
in with downcast face and lips that trem- 
bled nervously. He caught ber hand in 
his and drew her towards biu. 

“Leila, ny darling !”’ 

Raising her clear, truthtul eyes, and try- 
| ing to look at bim steadily, the heavy 
| lashes wet with unshed tears, she said : 

“Mainina says—says you wishto marry 
me ’”’ 

“Oh, ny darling, it you only knew how! 
have loved you !” 

“Only 1 did not kiow. Perhaps I do not 
understand what love is quite yet, Mr Lee,” 
she answered, slowly. 

“But I will teach you ”" He! 
Arthur Lee, whoall his lite till now had 
scoffed at sentiment! 

“Will you? Aaything is better than 





“Than what?” 

“Than marrying—”’ she broke off abrupt- 
ly, blushing deeply. 

“Sir Algernon ?”’ 

*Ab, then you? I was afraid I should 
have been compelled—I mean persuaded 


“But you shall not marry him. You 





shail never see him again against your 
wish, Leila, you will be mine—my darling 
wife. How proud I shall be of you! I 


| have promised vour mother that I will live 
very differently when she gives you to me: 
a country house, carriages, horses, jewels, 
I have never cared for such thiags myselt, 
but vou shall have all that money can buy.” 

Looking up into his face and sumling a 
sinile that froin the first bad bewitched 
him, she said: “I have heard that money 
can buy all things in this world excepting 
one.”’ 

“And that is——— ?"’ he asked, a little 
an viously. 


**Love.”’ 
He had no response ready. He looked at 
| her bewildered. Uneonsciously she had 


| touched a chord that vibrated painfully. 

Recovering himself, he drew her beside 
him on a sofa, and began telling ber how he 
loved her fromthe very first. 

Then, responsive to his questioning, she 
spoke of her yiri life, spent within the con- 
vent wall, and he heard her with the rapt 
reverence of @ mortal listening toa voice 

from heaven. 

{| Thereare those whom love strengthens ; 
| thus was a strong inan made weak, and to 
| grow weaker still beneath love’s thrall. 

The news of Mis, de Winton’s engage- 
mentto Mr. Lee spread rapid'y. By many 
| it was looked upon as a mesealliance, but at 
| the same tine a proof of the unworldliness 
of Mrs, de Winton, that she should permit 
| her daughter to marry a man of so little 
_ social position; for money itself, they 
argued, to those Who appeared so well en. 
dowed with this world’s goods, couid be no 
object. 

The engageinent becaine a nine days’ 
wonder, and ended there; for, in less than 
as nany weeks the marriigre was perforined 
with great poinp and ceremony atSt. Paul's 
Chureh by Mr. Vaughn and his assistant 
| curates ; and amid the usual formalities, re- 
jeicings, and good wishes, the bride and 
bridegroom set offon their wedding tour. 





They were now irrevocably joined 
together, whether “for better” or ‘for 
worse”’ will be seen bereafter. 

. Sd * . * - 


Six months later found 
changed man. 

Launched into circumstances so entirely 
new to him, he became prodigal, reckless ; 
bent only as itseemed, on Scattering to the 
winds the wealth that hitherto bad lain 
useless, 

Nor was it surprising that Leila, his*wite, 
introduced into a whirl of pleasure, should 
have been led—partiv by beedlessness, but 
chietly by her mother’s connivance—to 
indulge in the wildest extravagance, 

It had been mentioned that there wasone 
requirement of Mrs, de Winton’s to which 
Arthur refused consent. This was that he 
| Should give up the duke’s agency. In all 
else he was prepared to run counter to his 
father’s admonitions, but not with regard to 
the agency; he clung to that with a per- 
sistent obstinacy—alimost amounting to 
su perstition—Dbecause his tathor had desired 
hits todo so. It was the scle remnant of 
his old life, 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee spent Christmas and 

the New Year at their country house, where 
they entertained al! coimers; the second 
week in January they returned to No. 12 
Ellyston Place, 
_ Between six and seven o'clock one even- 
ing Leila was awaiting ber husband's re- 
turn froin his office, where he appeared to 
have been detained later than usual. On 
bearing hs latch-key in the duorshe went 
into the hall to meet bitin. 

“Come iu here a moment, Arthur, I wish 
to speak with vou,’ she said, eagerly, afier 
their usual loving greeting, and she led the 
way into the dining-room. “Mamma is in 
Such trouble. But I have told ber you will 
put all right.” p 


Arthur Lee a 








yourself, go it | 


And she looked up into his face with the 
honest trusting eves that pleaded more 
eloquently than words. Never yet bad 


| they asked for anvthbing in vain. 


“IT will do what I ean.” 
“I knew you would, and so Itold her! 
You see, mamma thinks a wreat deal about 


menev, farimore than vou or Il da. And 
She has heard to-day that she had mel 
siimost evervthing, And there is the house 
and the furniture to pay rT, antl I don't 
know what besides, Bur. Arthur, how 


glad law that we have itin oar power so 
easily to make all right! A few tuousands 
—a very lew—and inamina will be bappy 


| again onoe more.” 


Withdrawing bis hands from her gentile 
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grasp he sat down on the nearest chair. 
The lamplight shining on his tace showed 
lives of care that never been revealed 
before. “A few thousands—a very few !’’ 
he repeated, mechanically. Of late his eyes 
bad been opening gradually. 

‘This was a more complete awakening. 

“Artbur!"’ 

His name spoken in a low thrilling voice, 
and Leila kneeling in tront of him, recalled 
him instantly and hurriedly. 

“Are you- -are you—displeased with me 
for anything ?"" 

“With you, my child 2?) Oh, no!” 

“Why, Arthur, you have always told ine 
Inoney Was mere dross, only good to spend 





“To spend on you, my darling.” 

“But I have been too selfish hitherto, 
wanting everything tor myself. This time 
I ask it for poor mamma.” 


“And you shall have it,” ho answered, | 


kissing ber and rising, but still with a 
troubled face, “Did she tell your how she 
lost her money ? Where was it placed ? 
Not in the local bank, I know : which—you 
may have seen by to-day’s newspapers—has 
failed ?"’ 

Failed argl carried away thousands, not 
‘a few’ of Arthur’s money! But of this 
he would not speak to his young wife. 

“Oh, she saysshe gave you a state:nent of 
the suis and securities lodged with ber 
banker in London, but she removed the 
greater part soon anerwards and placed it 
with a friew!, at much higher interest, J 
think she said, and that friend——” 

“Of course! The old story. But vour 
mother was the last woman I should have 
suspected of such folly. I! she has done as 
she says, she is no wiser than her tellows. 
Her friend is not a fool, but worse,”’ 

“Yes, yes. But Arthur, the harin is 
done now; and mother is so wretched ! 
She says she fecls it so that she cannot bear 
to speak of it to you. Come, darling 
husband,” and forcing him back into a 
chair, sue knelt uown once more belore 
him, putting up her sweet lips to his. 
“Arthur, all you have to do isto write some 
figures ina little book you carry iu your 
pocket, sign your naine, tear out the leaf, 
and give it me. I give it witha kiss to 
mamma, and she {8 happy once again, 
and for evermore! You will do this for 
my sake, Arthur ?"’ 

She looked so truthfu!, so lovable and 
radiant as she spoke, clasping ler pretty 
white hands together in playful supplica- 


tion—what could he do but yield?) “You 
lova me i Leila—now ?” he asked, 
feverishly. 


“Love you? Oh, Arthur!’ and throw- 
ing ber arms round his neck and laving 
her head upon his shoulder, she looked 
into his eyesthe auawer. 

(TO BE CONTINUED] 
_—_————P © 


Uncle Jeff's Fortune. 





BY Z. A. EK. N. ‘ 





H, Kate, mamma has just received a 

letter from Uncle Jeff! Heis really 

coming back froin Australiato settle at 
last. All the heaps of money he has made 
he bas invested—yes, that’sthe word—in- 
vested in some—something, I don’t know 
what, but it will nearly deuble his 
fortune !’ 

“Nearly double it! On, Nellie,’ cried 
Kate, dropping her aunt’s dress she was 
mending, “‘onlv think. We are his only 
relations !”’ 

“What a selfish little thing you are, 
Katie !"’ remarked Ellen Grashaw, throw- 
ing herselt on a couch by ber cousin in her 
mother’s boudoir, which she had rather itn- 
petuously entered with her good news, 

“How can one help being selfish when 
one is r?” laughed Kate Wakefield. 
“Itis all very well for you, whose father 
is alive and well to-do; but Jack and I 
have only ourselves to look to. I have to 
turn and turn my dresses until I’m-* quite 
ashamed. I stick a new bow here, and a 
new bow there, but I’in not foolish enough 
to fancy people think it’s a new Cress, Ab 
me, Nellie ! I do—do so wish I was rich!’ 
and she clasped her hands on her knee,and 


fixed herlarge gray eyes on vacancy, as il | 


she were fiiling the latter with ber visions 
of wealth : probably she was, 

“What a mercenary girl you are, coz!” 
said Ellen. “You don’t think at all about 
Cear uncle Jeff himselt—only his money !"’ 

“Each of us thinks of what tnost concerns 
us, or what we most want !"’ retorted Kate. 
“Fle may help poor Jack, whoonly gets 
ninety pounds a year. I repeat you are 
rich, or your father is,”’ 


“He is not, Kate. You know it’s as much | 
up to our) 


as mamma can do to keep us 
position in society. But it will be different 
now, for dear uncle Jeff says, as he bas no 
relations save ourselves, he hopes we can 
manage to let bim live with us. He can 
see about our renting a larger house on his 
arrival. Main:na is delighted, and she says 
he will be sure to keep his carriage: while, 
if we try fo be amiable, he may keep horses 
for us to ride. Only imagine! will it not 
be grand? How the peuple will wonuer 
and envy.” 

‘*W hat a lot of suitors you'll have, Nellie! 
Who knows but that Sir Hugh Stafford, 
when he comes—asthev say he will, next 
month—to roside for the winter at Beecb- 


Olin, nav be one of them !”’ 

A bright flush rose tc the cousin's 1Oe K 
though she exclaimed, * What nonsense, 
Kate !"" tor the fact was E Grashaw was 
very pretty, ar.d such a union had net only 
entered her head, but also ber mether’s— 


one of those wordly-minded women who 
render their lives wretched by a constant 
tight to keep their heads higher than their 


—_ 


neighbor's’, and to make five hundred a 
| Year pass for a thousand. Mrs. Grashaw, 
| Indeed, wasalready secretly busy in devising 
| veans for new dresses to make Ellen look 
| ber best, and to give one or two parties, 

Ostensibly in the Baronet’s honor—really to 


“throw the young ple tegether.”’ 
“Papa,” proceeded: Nellie, “used to call 


Speculator. IT only wish, in that case, 
kad changed places with him.” ate 

“When will be be here, Nell? Does be 
say?”’ 

“He starts the second mail after his letter 
therefore he wiil be here ina fortnight. 
There’s mamma calling!” she adued, 
springing up. 

‘1 hope it's not to dreas vet, for I have 
not done these bows,”” remarked Kate, 
renewing her stitching. 

Mr. Grashaw was a tolerably well-to-do 
merchant, who would would have had a 
safer balance at his banker's had not his 
iuclinations in regard to appearances tended 
in the same direction as bis wife's, What 
an “old man of the sea" to some 
are those words, “What will Mra Grundy 
say?”’ 

hey excused themselves to themsei ves 
by saying it was for their children’s t enefit. 
Horace had to make a position in the world 
aud Nell was to be settled, 

The two other members of the family 
were Kate and her brother Jack (employed 
in a bank). When they had been left 
orphans Mrs. Grashaw had consented to 
receive them into the tamily, as their keep 
would be a mere oothing, considering one 
inust Lave good dinner because of the 
servants’ tattling; while what Kate could 
pay out of her small income of sixty 
pounds a year (Lesides making herself 
useful), and Jack out of bis salary, would 
go into her own private purse, and afford 
many toilet luxuries. Besides, she knew, 
a8 Nell dit too, that society, who was 
ignorant of any payment being made, spoke 
highly of their kinuness ,of their poor re- 
lations, 

Their sole ot er relation was uncle Jeff— 
4 restless, sanguine spirit, who had been 
always going to make a fortune, and who 
had at last, in Australia, done so. He had 
gone there when Nell and Kate were 
children, so all they knew of him was that 
he was very kind, ard wasever sending 
pleasant letters and handsome presents to 
his little nieces and nephews, When Nell 
danced in her joy from the room, Kate, at 
work on her aunt’s dress, thought of these 
presents, and it is to be feared mentally 
commented on Unele Jeffs coming home 
in a very mercenary fashion. 

“Supposing, as Jack and I are orphans, 
he were to adopt us!" she ponders. “At 
any rate, if he be so rich, he will hardly let 
his sister’s children remain 80 poor. If he 
does not do something tor Jack, I—I shall 
bate him !"’ 

Then, hereyve restingon adarn in ‘er 
dress, her mind revelled in the better 
toilets she might possibly have when Uncle 
Jetf came home. 

Unele Jeff! Before two days were over 


of bis immense wealth, and how he was to 
live with the Girashaws, who were his only 
relations. Mr. Grashaw dropped into the 
estate agent’s to inquire casually what 


neighborhood. Horace talked of Uncle 
Jeff at his club until the members were 
sick of Uncle Jeff. 
girls made visits and received them on 
purpose to let Moukbourne society know 
all about bim, 

“Very stuck up, proud people those 
Grashaws!”’ remarked Mrs. Stebbin. 

“Always were. Now they will be intoler- 
able!’ rejoined the doctor's wile. “As to 
that Kate Wakefield, she takes no pains to 
hide ber mercenariness!”’ 

“Well there’s an excuse for her, my 
deur. It can’t be pleasant, I'm sure’? —with 
a head toss—‘to be dependent upon Mrs, 


Grashaw’s charity!” 





he’ll arrive by.”” remarked Mr. (rrashaw 
onthe Gay of uncle Jeffs coming, as he 
conteinplated the recherche luncheon pre- 
pared. 
to inake a hitch in bis welco:ne?” 

It was a moment of great excitement. 
Nellie flitted evergwhere; liorace lounged 
about, assuming indifference; Kate sat at 
the drawing-room window, regretting her 
bright, bonnie Jack, wio wasso worked Le 
could not gst a holiday Suddenly, asa 
cab stopped at the door, she sprang up and 
ran to the rest. 

“He bas came! 
she exclaimed. 

“Gracious! Why, he must have gotup 
at dawn!” ejaculated Mrs. Grashaw. 
“Where are Ne'l and Horace?” 

A fluttering bevy they proceeded into 
| the hall ta receive the iucky speculator. 

The page had already thrown wide the 

duor, and coming upthe step they saw a 

tall, thin, gray-haired man, with stooped 
' shoulders and a sad, careworn visage. 

“Welcome t England! Welcome bome, 
Jeff! cried the merchant, wringing his 
hand. **Dear me, how delighted Iau! I 
congratulate you, broteer!”’ 

The welcomes and congratulations were 
echoed all around. They clustered atwout 
him like bees round th v livorace took 


bis hat, Kate lus walking stick. 
oe 


hed 


Uncle Jeff lias coine! 


“Ab, George l’excia i'l Jeff.ina 
feeble voice,as he sligiit waved lis hands, 
‘ et rire sit } wr ~ ‘ ‘ . + as I 
aa t 

act ‘ y 
‘ © fli ~ ’ 


brite ik : x -f rétnarked 
Mrs. (;rashaw. 
“Much to tell us? 

“I should 

| absence,” 


; 


"laughed her husband. 
think so, Jeff, after your long 





uncle Jeff the ‘fool of the tamily’— a mad | 


rsons | 


every body ‘nMonkbourne Knew about biin, | 


tnansions Or sinail estates wereto let in the | 


Mrs, Girashaw and the | 


“The train will be the 1-80, no doubt, that | 


“I hope, my love, there is nothing | 
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| They had all got into the dining-room 
now. The softest chair was pusbed forward 
by Horace; Kate gave a shake to the 
cushions; Ellen brought a foot-stee!. Unele 
| Jef? eo down wearily. 

“Oh, rge!"’ he exclaimed, piteously, 
“how can I ever tell you—hew «a hundred 
times I have wished that I had never 
written you that letter—imuch bas happened 
since. fealdihe grav head dropped on 
the withered hands—“ruined !"’ 

Had the listeners suddenly been con. 
| fronted by the face of Medusa, they could 
| not have been more aghast—more silent. 

They were horrified—paralva~l. The first 
| thought of Mr. Grashaw, indeed of all, was 
| that they had been gr asly taken in. 

“What do you mean, Jefl ?" demanded 
the trerchant. 

**That the speculation in which I foolishly 
invested my all, George, was but a bubble. 
| It burst a week before I started for bome. 
It has ruined hundreds.” 

“Home! LL wonder if 
his home ?"' reflected the merchant. 
cumstances alter cases,"" 

“Whatever will Monkbourne say ?" the 
wife thought. “We shall be a) perfect 
laughing-vock., Teo havea pauper instead 
of 4 millionaire on our hands!” 

Horace and Nell looked at each other 
helplessly. 

Kate feit inclined to ery. Then she filled 
4a glass with wine and handed it te uucle 
Jeff. 

“How very officious that girl is!" thought 
her aunt. 

“T always said you were the idiot of the 
family, Jeff,’ remarked the merchant, hu ff- 
ishlv. ‘There, we may, I suppeme, have 
luncheon; then you can tell us about it.” 

“Well?” inquired Jack Waketield, eazer- 
ly, on Kate waylayving him as he was 
creeping upstairs to change his coat, after 





“Cir. 


“Yes, Jack ; and, ob! it’s #0 terrible ! He 
isn’t rich at all—-be isa begyar. The spec- 
ulation was—was a bubble, he says, and he 
has been ruined.”’ 

“Poor old Uncle Jeff!" exclaimed Jack, 
ah mig 

“You dear—dear, 
| Kate, throwing ber arms about his neck ; 
| “that’s the first kind word anyone has said 





of him bere. Ob! Jack—Jack, I tear Aunt 
and Uncle (irashaw will make a great dif- 
ference to hin.” 
“Why 7 he wouldn't have lost his money 
it he could have helped it. Where is he ?"’ 
And Jack, 
office-coat, walked into the drawing-room, 


told me all. I’m so sorry, pon iny word I 
am ; but never mind; si/ desperandum,you 
| know—better luck next time.”’ 

“Heaven bless you, my dear boy—-thank 
you,” rejoined Uncle Jeff, gratefully ; for 
already he was awakening to his position. 
And such a pleased, radiant expression 
came over his features, that, like a flash, an 
idea sprang up in Mrs, Girashaw’'s head that 
Unele Jeff was pretending poverty to test 
their aflection. 

But her husband soon negatived that. 
| There was no pretense ; but bard, bona fide, 
| Implacable ruin, 

Monkbeurne did laugh and did sneer. 
That might have been some excuse for the 
Grashaws; out before a fortuight was over 
Unelte Jet! found bintseit so much in the 


|and wartnly greeting the old man, re- 
marked, beartily : 

“Welcome home, Uncle Jeti! Kate has 
| 


Intention of leaving, and no One asked hit 
to retain. 

That evening, however, Jack came into 
his room on the third floor with Kate, and 
the two made aproposition. To let Uncle 
Jeftin bis great trouble go and live alone 
was more than terrible to these silly 
young people; it was impossible, Would 


darling bey!" cred | 


no longer thinking of his | 




















of the town to that wherein was the Gra- 
shaws’ house, s Kate rarely met thes ; 
butshe heard of them and therr doin 
from one or two of those mutual frien 


| who, admiring the part the brother and 


he thinks this is | 


| she saw 


| Springing up. 


| 
| 


|} with 


; net an old friend, 


returning from the office, “has he come ?"" | 
do not believe that,’’ stuthed 


the introduction. My 


sister bad played, kept up their aequaint- 
anoe, From one of tuese she learned how 
Sir Hugh Stafford Lad arrived at Beeebolus 
fr in bis world-wanderings, and had been 
Seted accordingly by all the elite of Monuk- 
bourne, the Grashaws being among the 
husiber, 

“There will be rare pulling cape for the 
Baronet ainong the mothers with marr 
able daughters!" laughed the old lady, 
Kate's informant; ‘aud enfre moma, my 
dear, your aunt, Mrs. Grashaw, wiln t be 
behindband t"’ 

Kate, seated in the little parlor at work, 
found subjects tor long tramm of thought 
outolt this She wondered if Nellie weald 
winthe Baronet 2?) She was pretty enceuggh. 
Then would not aunt beid her head high ? 

Her coyitations were arrested by the 
sound of voices, Looking trom the widow 
that Unele Jet? had ha tel at the 
wate, apparently to take leave of a triead— 
a gentioman{ef about Lhirty, with a plement 
jlntelligent tace, but—such was Kate's 
canatel rewark—imore manly than band- 
sone, 

“Uncle back and no tea!” she exclaimed, 
“Time thes when one is 
thinking! Vhy, uncle is bringing his 
friend in! Ifit's to tea, he must just take 
what I have got!’ 

The door opened, and Unele Jeff entered 
the sranyger, who Kate saw had 
exceedingly fine brown eyes 

“My darling,’’? said Unele Jeff, “I bave 
Pardon me it I put you 
out at all, but I could net refrain trou 
bringing bin howe to intretuce bim to my 
young Lenefactors,”’ 

**Benetactors, Unele 


Jet. Ob, pray, air, 
Kate, tlush- 
ing. “Ours is rather a uiutual ard sactety."" 

‘*] think IT should Like tee peer i°" genenled 
the stranger, and liose bioewn eves dweit 
very adimiringly om the young girl = face. 
“ay 7?” 

LT fear it is itsgeossitele,”’ 
“Tt's limited ote ometetsber as 
Then she looked at U tele Jett 

“LT beg your pardeu, Kate, but T forgot 
dear, this ow Sir 


she rejomed, 
i caageital.”” 


| tlugh Statlord.”’ 





“Whose place would now long hawe been 
filled by another,” said the Baronet, bow- 
Ing, “but for your uncle, Mus Wakefield, 
who, while Iwas in Austreiia years ago, 
saved iny life, at tie risk of his owa, from a 
rascally bushranger.”” 

“T never knew then,” laughed Unele 
Jeff, “that the youny red garabaldi-attired 
digger was to bios#om into an Englieh 
Baronet.” 

“Neither did I for certain ; but next mail 
my cousin's death reached me.” 

“You'll stay, Sir Hugh, to tea?” 

Kate bad been overwhelined upon hear- 
ing who was Uncle Jeffs friend. Now she 


| felt ready to sink on the floor at the invita- 


tion yiven, especially when the Baronet 


| accepted it. 


| 


way that, hurt, pained, he annouaced his | 


What was that in his voiee, his manner, 
that put Kate al once at her eee, and made 
her quite sincere in saying she should be 
delighted ?) Whatever it was, she never 
felt less nervous in preparing the evening 
neal, and never did ityo off better, The 
conversation never fagged, and the 
Baronet seemed as if he bad known them 
for years. Then Jack came in, and the 


| hours slipped away, until nearly ten o'clock 
| when Sir Hugh took bis leave, asking Jack 


to walk parbolthe way with hin to sunoke 


| & Cigar, 


Unele Jeff like them to putall their tiny | 


incomes together, and take a little cottage 
just outside “he town and livein it? 
would be the most econumical of house- 
| keepers, 
Uncle Jeff sat aghast 
| “And you would do this for me, tiny 
| children?” he exclaimed. “You would 
ive up your fine Iife and the fine guesis 
1ere at George's t»—ts——" 

“Be quite as happy elsewhere,” laughed 
Kate, kissing him. ‘You mustn't reiuse, 
uncle; 1 will not hear of it! You can’t tell 
how merry we three people will be wWw- 
gether!” 
| “7 don’t douby that in iny case,rnnv love, 

answeied Uncle Jeff, looking tuto ber bright 
face and grasping Jack’s hand. 
“Then it’s agreed, uncle ? 
Jack. 
“Heaven bless you, children, how can I 
say no?” 
| Sot was settled. 
| Tne Grashaws were at 
but later rejoiced in the 
thein to break with their 
especially with those ungrateful 
fields. 

But there they were wrong. Gratitude 
had been the cause. Ali the real gifts: and 
benefits Jack and Kate had received froin 
anvone had been frou: Unele Jeff,who had 
never asked or wanted a return. 

In a fortnight the ettage Jack had bad 
his eye on received its tenants. It was very 


reinarked 


first indignant, 
ground it gave 
peor relations, 
Wake- 


| 
j 


small but very pretty. From morning to 
night Kate flitted about i, seeing tw this, 
then that, inventing nice vUle surprises 
jute which Une eJefl nearti ¥ Ser tered—for 
lear ld Jack's ; ! wh tea,”’ 
as she laug rg ermed it. She bonger 
4 iv —-~ 4% - 
- 4 4 “w & 4 
rda stuff _—e 

looked happier ands r 4 
bad at the (yrashaws 

“L's quite | ke setting up beusekeeping 


for one's self !’’ sh auy 
| The cottage was situated at the other side 


rhed, merrily. 
{ 


Kate | 


| Wo procure bitten a pele 


| 
' 


When Jack returned he was refiant. Sir 
Hugh had tound out how he had been 
studying, and haw te luet paste t eonee ex- 
atninations with success, aot had promimed 
trede-r feovernment. 

“Ob, dear,’ thougit Kot , seething, as she 
retired to rest. “\Ninat would Aumt €ra- 
shaw say?" 

Wiat would she, and what did she, and 
what didall Monktwourne sav, when it was 
known how constant «4 woest Sie if ich was 
at the coltage? Of course nt was as a 
patron ! 

The Baronet was is and pitied 
Jeft--wanted to tuake itn a return for that 
Australian affair. Tut) Kate, theugh she 
called hergell sillv, foolish, vain, ovuid oot 
heip faneving that there was anctoer reason 
for Sir Hugh's couwing ; and she was right. 

“Adiniring tie view, Miss Wakefield ?"’ 
he asked, one eventiuy. 

“Yos; it is worthy adiniration and pride!’ 
she siniied,. 

Abruptly he bad drawn nearer, ber Laud 
was imprisoned bea bess, as bees maaned : 

“Miss Wakefield —Kate—I have oune to 
you here to ask if you will suare liat pride? 
It you, whom LT go hemor Vou, the only 
wornan | ever loved or can lowe—alil be 
iny wife?” 

Then she learned how his fancy had been 
won for the brother and sister on learning 
Uncle Jeffs story of bis return home > how 
he nad been curtous Ww see them, and how 
he had loved Kate frou the very evening 
that lie did. 


yeners 


“You will not refuse ime, dear ?"" he 
Whispered, in couctus 

Sie lifted ber eyes to it, are l. as he drew 
her to bis heart, Kate trem § and Lappy, 
did not resist. 

Years lave puassent side s happy 
VolCes take bitin ‘ Lire aif f Kee 
snd rise ups it's ears . ‘a 
I of od s 5 

aaa 7. ee 

4 } ~ f ' ‘ P . 
anid 4 ‘ ~ ' 
systein, aud restores healll Warranted 
cure, 
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AN EXCHANTED PRINCESS. 


RY 7. A. EB. SN. 





[CONCLI DED FROM LAST WERKEK.] 


HE does not love me, said Amor to 
N binnselt. “She only cares for iy 
i) wealth,” and he was very sorrowful. 

His people atrove te cheer him: they 
thought he felt the parting from the Pr n- 
cess; but Armor could ut be comforted. 
He knew, though they did not, thata 
decree had beeu made at bis birth, where- 
by unless he was beloved bby the lady of 
his choice, be tight 
fair realin. Ble must 
sessions, and wande: 
less through the werld. 


me longer retain tis 
resign all bis pews 
houseless and hoiwne- 


So, when the night came, be lard aside 
his purple rete, and left the Palace, 
silentivy and unseen, and the next dav his 


pale twin sieter retgr edin his stead. 

Meanwtile our King and (Queen were 
busy tnaking preparations for the nupinals, 
which they intended to celebrate at the end 
ofthe vear. And the voung Princess, for 
the first time in ber life, wae left to take 
care of hereweif. 

One day, as she was walking with her 
saWa peor man standing by 
peeks Were pale and sun 


tnaidens, sie 


the waveside, lis « 


ken, bis dress worn and threadbare, and 
his eyea, when he lifted them to ber lace, 
looked verv sad. 
“Who - that?’ mene ! thie I’r noe<.s,, 
“Only a beggar. answered ber ladies, 
“Wat is a begyar? ' 
“He lives abeus, he want vou te give 


Liltey sertppertlaiteu. 
Then the Princess ppeoetioe ? that toe inan 


was loiding i ols) hand to wards her, 
Sie pressed forward ane irepepvered a yold 
|} peraves Ttitee at 

“Are vou me peeor? have you nothing of 
your own? 

“Nothing.” tbe answered, vet Powill mot 
take your bounty tor nothing: Po will eome 
and make music fier it.’ 

“Come tedavy, sud the Princess, “] 
am «dull. 1 Steet ke to hear your 


repeasie, And she passed on her way, with 


her tuatden= 


When he eame tothe Palace, she received 


hin Seated on ter throne, sarrounded by 
ber lords and ladies, These tittered, and 
shrugged, and sneered, but the Princess 


mo himd!ly and teade bits begin to 


greeted b 
Play at ono. 


He teok uptusivre, and 4s soon as he 
toucbed the eclonrts, the moeom was filied 
with the dewy frazrran fa Mav morning. 

As the tiuste swelled, the walls of the 


Palace fell and the Prineess saw a 
strange and beautitul eevautew uufeld itself 
before ber eves. 

(sreen teeadows, uutrobden by the foot of 


away, 


iortal; lakes ond feuntains, clear beneath 
an azure sky. forest pladesopentiog toe slow 
their lateyrinti cosy opeatiis; bills bright 
With Wilberry and bracken, tneitling away 
inte purple taysters and the farther the 


landscape extended inte the distance, the 
fairer grew the seene. 

The season was always Spring, with the 
songs of birds, the laughter of brooks, and 
the tender veudure of the early year; yet 
the fields and orchards were ripe for tar- 
vest, aud roses) bloomed with the 
violet and datfe«dil, 


aiotn 
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shall soon bave all the kingdom iu dis 
order '" 

He puzzled, and pondered, but be could 
not make itout He did not know that the 


ininstre! slept of nights in the coppice, and 


trad the putt every day tothe Princess's 
thower, 
The Queen was in no less trouble anu 


perplexity on ber own account The tune 
for the roval nuptials were now at hand, 


land messengers had arrived from the Court 


‘The Princess gazed, and gazed, and never | 


tired; for soe was looking Inte | airviand, 
Alt tuat was wonderful urusic! 

Alt the last strains died away Lhe prospect 
faded, aud the walls closed overit. But 
the Princess sat with her dreacuy eves still 
fixed on the place Where how was only old 
tnarble and gilding. 

The Courtiers woke up, and tried to find 
out what they were expected to think of the 


performance, Poe musician bad quietly 
Aigap peared, that le ef ie on the steps of 
the throue a garland of Gowers for the 
Princess, Sve touched the flowers tenderly 
gud teen? Chews in bertiiatr, and when her 
tether saw the sue styled, amd said: 
** the sigur tLoese flowers brings back to 
me the dave when TD was young, and ran 
about the feiis in inv Own country, 
prablie Pitty psmies. 

“What « fussatbouta few pansies,” said 


the Courtiers. liev wondered how the 
begurar teal the flowers, bul the 
Princess Krew toat thev tloomedin the 
bright land the asusie had shown her, 

Five-\ «dav the minstrel came to the 
Palace tt a av. and eoch thie be left behind 
hits a frest: Wreath: 

He sary SOs SOrmetinies; an i his Sotigs 
were all about Mowers aud sunstine, like 
the songs of birds. 

Hie ted 
fairv-tales witt 
ovms loved tern, : 


qvottse try 


his stories were all 
The Prin- 
“We 


and 
baagperey ee taedl rs. 


ither ledies sand: 


Seif em, 


had rather Sear aboul gold Irmoge and 
ad a’‘tw res. 
‘Or aleout Tlie eating,’’ said the lords, 
Or ®eimethiing witty, to make us laugh,” 
sald thev a.i. Disev Speke w to each 
other, that the Princess might mot bear 
thei 
Sbe Was quills peers tinese dlav, but 
ber ta'ther a i 4 eir ir Teles, 
The hn sz “ 1 | bed 
mseil, a t ; ea 
er . 
“wier - ~ 
tuailv gree x ‘ 
of timis 
‘ ss r i “We 


of Atmor with the strange tidings of lis 
aAlrence, 

At tie sare time they besougit that the 
Princess might come toe the wedding, as 
Civcragele on had happened; tor they 
believed tuat when the bride arrived the 
Princes would re-appear and ail would be 
well. 

Now the 
little, tut, tet 
resolved to follow 
iesmenwer, and to say 
tuaiter Wo the Princess, 
lier subjects Drought agoiden crown asa 
bradal present to the Princess, and the 
(Queen bersell placed it on her nead, laying 
wide the natural wreath toe tinstgel lad 
given her. 

Sut the 
Caine her best, and she 
round the crown, They 
and tel. to lhe ground. 
was vertod 

‘Tahe the 
Will thoel wear 
Siceta iti lu ‘ 


ths iP 4 


(jueen liked the plan very 
knowitg what else to do, 
the advice of the 
nothing of the 


sine 


Princess saw that che flowers be- 
tried to bind them 

atonee withered 
Then the Princess 
erown away, she said. “J 
it.”’ Nor could any persua 


her te put iC cork aggaste. 


The next time the twiostrel came, the 
Princess told) thine that she Was going to 
narry a great King, aud asked if be would 
live ather Court, and play for her. But 
Lines tovderirert mhicvohk bios bread. 

“That caunot be, be auswered. * But 


Vou Will tol want tne there, Vou w 

{ pret nee ” And lee rade such sorrowtul 
mnusie that the Princess wept, and 

the last cay still ineore trit- 
teriv, aiid sand te thie taimstrel : 

Sirpece Vern eaatateot one Wills 
not ywoat all. The land you 
fairer than the Konogdowuot Atmeor, and he 
can give time nothing | care tor so much as 
your music.’ 

Then the minstrel said, “Will vou come 
with me, to live with @ preoor wanderer, 
instead of going tothe greatest Prince in 
the world?” 

“Yos, that 1 will,’ answered the Princess, 
jovtul’yv. 

“T sing from house te house wherever 
they wil listen to mv oiusie,” be continued, 
“Sometimes TP lodge with the poorest peas- 
antry. It is butseldom IT aus entertained 
at Courts,” 

“Twill go with you,” repeated the Prin- 
aud the maids of honor waited to hear 
nomore, but ted ali together, with lifted 
hands and wide open eves, lo tell Lhe Queen 
What her Royal Highness was saving tothe 
tuinstrel. ‘The Quueen ran tothe King witu 
cries of horror, ‘Our daughter is: be- 
Witebed ! she said. The King dispatecied 
hisown Lite-guards at once, with orders to 
Dring lilun the beygar'’s bead fortiiwith. But 
the ¢suards returned diseounfited. The 
beggar was too strony for thei. 

“Beshrew me!’ cried ther old leader, 
sucking bis Knuckles, “ue bala a corsiet 
under his fustian f° 

Whereupon the King rolled up his max- 
ins inte a tight and forinidable weapon. 
“Ell crack bis skull ror bin !? be eried. 

Preseutiy be, too, came back, looking 
foolish. 

“Well ?° cried the Queen. 

The King rubbed Lis nose 
hisownu maxitos. 

“Why, uiv dear, to say the truth, he has 
asort of look that abashes ine. And I can- 
not teil, I cannot remember, yet methinks 
I have surely seen lis face before! It must 
have been a long Urmne ago.” 

The sane faney bad troubled the Queen, 
but she would notown it, She questioned 
the Courtiers as to who the beggar was ? 
where he came from ? and bow he got into 
the Kingdon ? 

Noone @euild tell, 

Then the Lord- Biographer, w bose arduous 
duty it was lo assizu good reasons for the 
conduct of the Ning, was desired to find a 
wav outolthe trouble, But he remarked 
that it was notin his province to advise, 
When lus Majesty sould please to do 
something, be should be happy to show 
that it bad been well done. 

“Sirrah ! stormed the King, **why did 
I fail to Cope with you wariet?”™ 

“Sire,” replied the Lord-Biogrepher, ‘the 
is doubtless some powerful Mayiciag 
against Whose power none can prevail.” 

The King was well pleased with this so 


~ ena 


Wiel 
caine, she wept 


me, tl wi 
stirew tne is 


CESS | 


feebly with 


lution, and be retired to make it into a 
mbAX ltt, 

‘The Queen hastened to the Princess to 
reason with ber; but the Princess would 


not hear reason. 

“You have always promised that I should 
inarry the (sreatest,”’ she said. ‘Can your 
Prince make the suow i.elt, and the 
flowers grow?” 

“Crazy pate!”’ cried ber mother, ‘words 
are wasted on you. You are bewitched. 
But, tiagic or mol, to-morrow we start on 
our journey and, toeanwh Ye, your begyar 
Slhali be Well watched and guarded.” 


Tue Princess onivy auswered “Nobody 
Shall part toe (recs uiy minstrel.” F 
Phe next day there was a great cry mad: 
Palace Neitberthe Pr nCess 
re" 1 be found. In s 
i i - @ Darred ga s ‘ ~ + 
Ss Gi iia arr 
rn g aud d ~ 
x \ r liv - as 
Ss “iu ver wit 
lay hter, 
lhe anijostrel Lad teorne awar the Prin- 
es while ail Line Norid sar pt 4. UWide 


the city walls 








—— — ee 


he found an old crone, 


leaning on a crutch, who stopped them in 


their way, and croaked iu a voice likea 
corn-crake’s. 

“Ob, ho, my Princess, you have me to 
thank for your busband.” 

Then, with s malignant langh, she 
mounted her crutch, ~ flitted away over 
the plain like a bat. 

The Princess trembled with terror. 

“They will follow us ; they will take me 
back,’’ she whispered. 

“We yo away they cannot follow,” re 
turned her companion, as be drew a milk- 
white steed from the shadow of the 
Wal, Sprang into the saddle, aad lifted the 
Princess up before hin. 

Then the borse spread mighty wings, 
and carried them up through the snow- 
clouds, until the earth looked like a speck 
far below. 

There, blue waves of ether bore them 
stliy asasummer sea, The air was tild 
and balmy, and radiant with the light of 
suns and stirs, 

‘The Princess looked and listened in tran- 
quil wonder, while ber companion pointed 
out te ber the ruddy cliffs of Mars, the 
sapphire heysits of [fesperus, and that fair 
side of the Moon, anXn0wn upon earth, 


SS 


whence flows the misty vtream that lapsthe | 


emerald islands of the Milky Way. 

Wien they began to descend through the 
saffron lining of the clouds, sleep came 
upon ber, and she knéw no more until the 
hoofs of the ebharger chimed against the 
ground in front of a mighty mansion. 

Almost before she had opened her eyes, 
she was lifted from the horse and borne 
intoa vast saloon, where light) [rom a 
hundred cressets dazzled her sight. 

Phen, when she gazed around, a great 
tear seized ber. She tell on her knees and 
cried aloud: 


“This is the Palace of Amor!” 


‘Ah, mv Princess,” said her companion, 
“do you know my Palace again, although 


you did net reme:niber me?" As he spoke 
his old elothing fell frou: him, and he sted 
belore ber in the shining armor of the 
Prince, 

(sreat was the amazement ofthe King 
and (Queen, on their arrival at the Palace, 
to find that the Beygyar and the Prince 
were one, 

(ireat was the joy of the people to have 
their rignttul King again, and to see his 
stern sister returu te her cloisver. 

The wedding was celebrated without 
delay, and ali the gad Fairies came as 
guests, bringing gilts and benisous, 

But when the old Witeh heard of it, she 
broke her broomstick in ler rage, and was 
powerless ever atlerwards. 

— ——_>_ - Se — 


THE LADY IN WHITE. 


Ky HENEY FRITH. 


ANNOUNCE myselfto the reader asthe 
“Man who Believes in (shosts—perhaps, 
Atany rate I Lelieve in my father, and 
he believed the story Tam about to relate. 

My tather resided at Ipswich, and once 
had Gecasion logo lo the eauy upon business. 
It was during @ period of great popular 
commotion, and the city being very tull, 
be bad soime trouble in fading lodging. 

Toe master of the bouse observed that it 
was a yood large room—tor he could get 
but one—and very confortable, if be did 
net tuind—but there be stopped, for luis wife 
gave alma nudge, 

That nade my father suspect something 
Was not quite right. 

“It isn’t over a slaughter-bouse, or a 
burial-ground, or a dissecting-room, is it?” 
Ssuyvs fit. 

“Oh, dear, nu ' says the landlord ; **but 
some people say the next house is haunted, 
and that anybody who sleeps inthis room 
can see « lady in white erving at that 
window that you can see there.’ 

“Oh, is thatall ?” says iy father. “Per- 
baps lial SSoime poor uianiac confined there. 
Whether or neo, however, that’s no objec- 
tion, for I don’t care a rush for all the 
ghosts that ever were invented !" 

Well, he took pussession of the room, and 
before night closed in he had an opportu. 
nity of taking an accurate survey of the 
nelghvorluyg preimises, 

A lead rool, apparent! ¥ over a workshop, 
between bis window and that one where 
the ghost was said to appear; only there 
was this diflerence—that he could easily 
Step froin bis roo upon the leads, w bereas 
the neighbor's was about nine or ten feet 
bigher. 

My father always vowed that he was per- 
fectiv sober when be went to bed. 

He couldu’ttell bow long he had been 
asieep, when be was suddenly awakened 
by loud screains ; and when be opened bis 


He wasout on the leads in a moment. 
The gaunted roouw. was filled with bright 
flames, and at the window stooda lovely 
young woman, clasping a baby in ber aris, 
aud screaming for help. 
“Oh, save inv child! save 
kept on erving in 
that they went to my 
*“4r1VO Ik lo me,” 
mul inte 


iny child!’ she 
tones of such anguish 
father’s very beart. 

he sald, “‘andthen jump 
iny arms, The distance is nothb- 
ng; you cannot be hurt. Take courage! 
N -w give me the baby!” 


Sie leaned forward, and dropped ¢t 

‘ - “Tra « A } s su y 
‘ rs r s. Ss Ss a | 
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j at bis window he rushed again. and 


through the house, shouting, ‘Fire, fire!’ 
With ali bis inight, and with the baby stil 
1 1S Arius, ‘ 


Out rushed the landlord as og asa 
ghost, and his wife alter him In sucha 
monument of a nightcap, that it quite 
overawed iny father even inthe midst o! his 
agitation. 

The maid was shrieking “Murder!” down 
in the kitcben, and the apprentices had 
tumbled out from under the counter in the 
shop, and were poking their noses cautious- 
ly out, and kindly inquiring who was kill. 
ing her; and on every landing up the 
stairs the lodgers were calling out > know 
what was the matter. There was altogether 


| a terrific row in the place, 


gate- | 


“The next house ms on fire! 
father. 

“It's only the old story,’’ said the land- 
lord. “Run upstairs, iny dear, and tell 
them it’s a false alarin.” 

“But it is not a false alarin,”’ says my 
tather ; “for 1 saw the flames,and I saw the 
rooftall in, and I fear that alady is buried 
under the ruins, Why don’t you comeand 
help her? She had just dropped ber child 
into ny artins when the rooffell.”” 

The iandlady then first set eyes on the 
bundle, tor her husband at that moment 
lighted a candle froin the rushlight, which 
had very imperfectiy lighted the scene 
before. . 

“A baby !’" says she. 

“Yes,"" says my father; “and 1 think 
I'd better leave it with vou, ma’am,while I 
go and endeavor to rescue the mother.” 

The woman did not speak, nor utter a 
sound; but she just lifted up the shawl 
trom tne child's face, and dropped down 
like a luinp of lead upon the floor, 

Instead of attending to her, both my 
father and the landiord looked into the 
shawl. It contained the skeleton of an 
infant, wrapped up in the rags of what had 


said my 


onee been very costly garments, 


| stagyered 


My father felt very sick, and the landlord 
back against the wall, and 
dropped the candlestick out of Lis band. 
When the landlady fell (she was a tail, 
heauy woman, and gave the house a good 
shake) the maid screamed ‘Murder !”’ 
louder than ever, and the lodgers called 


| out yet more energetically to know what 


|} down and saw what iny father h 


en 


was the tnatter, 

That frightened the landlord back mto 
iis senses; for he thougnt if they come 
got, it 
would frighten them all out of the bouse, 

Sv he caught upthecandle, which luckily 
was not extinguished by the fall, and 
pusbed my tather, with bis bundle, into 
the bedroom. 

Then he called out that it was only the 
Strange yentiernan bad had the nightmare, 
and tus wife bad Leen frightened into a 
fainting fit. 

The little skeleton was quietly buried 
next day by an old sexton, who asked no 
questions, aS be knew the landlord wasa 
respectable householder; and so they all 
concluded that the ghost was satistied, and 
that that was the reason why she never 


appeared again. 


When my father examined the place 
closely by daylight, he saw evident marks 
of a fire that had happened there a yreat 
inany years before, 

In short, the whole affair of the apparition 
seemed to shroud some fearful mystery 
which was perfectly inexplicable. 

Some years after, when he was in the 
city again, my father endeavored to find 
vutthe house in the hope of obtaining a 
clue to the mnystery, but he could discover 
nething but a tnassof ruins. The street 
aud some others were just demolished. 


—_>——i os -t—‘—é~Ct 
CATCHING BiIRDS.—Here is a plan adop- 
ted by the peasants on the French side of 
the Pyrenees for the capture of the flocks of 
birds of passage which at certain periods of 
years pass through the country whieh they 
inhabitand generally for taking al! kinds of 
birdsthat fly in thoeks through the part of 
Europe. It is customary for the inhabi- 
tants of the villages to combine together to 
erect a nusnber of tripods, which rise toa 
height superior to that of any of the trees in 
the neighborbood, and on the top of exes is 
placeda hunter, provided with asertof kite 
inthe Shape of a sparrow-lbawk. Atsome 
considerable distance from tbe tripods are a 
number of nets, suspended between the 
trees so as to forina vertical wail of network, 
rising Ww a height of thirty, forty, fifty, or 
Sixty feetand upwards. Upon the ground, 
ina little but, is another hunter, lying at 
tull length, and peering through a simali 
bole left in the tront of bis sielter-place. 
As soon asa flock of birds is described, 
It is aliowed to get between the line of tri- 
pods and ibe ets, when tirst one hunter 
and then another launches out from bim 
his Sparrow-bawk kite, which he draws 
back by the cord which retains it, launch- 
Ing It out again and again as occasion may 
require. At the saine time the whole body 


of hunters raise a chorus of the most - 
eyes he saw the opposite house was on fire! | a ne 


earthiy cries. Frigitened by the din, and 
the sparrow-bawks floating over them, the 
flock of birds gradually descend lower and 
jowe:, until by skilled manquring tney 
are made to alight just beneath the vertical 
nets. Now is the time for the gentleman ia 
the shelter-hut. He lets yo the cord which 
retain the nets In position, the mets fall for- 
ward upon the frightened birds, and they 


; are caught. 


Be 7 ee > 
can't tell 


Yor 


the nature ofa girl trom 


tue way she looks. We kuew one once who 
oked eeker than two lainbs before she 
A AS irried. wh tr ed t p tel per her ! + 
4 ~ 1-Sli or in Taweek 
4 
<> <-~<p- 
SEVERAL of the ieading business inen of 


Farmington, Mass., blacked up with burnt 
eurk and gave a minstrel show recentiv to 
raise muuey for the purchase of y 
clock. 
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TOWARD THE SEA. 





I saw two women standing oo a bill 
That looked toward the sea. The face of one 

Was worn and seamed with cape, yet calm and still, 
Like one whose work is done. 


The other's face was young and fresh and fair, 
And vet within her heart there seemed to be 
Some sorrow, giving her a pensive air, 
As she luovied vut Lo sea. 


They looked not at the wind-blown flowers that lay 
About their feet, but followed with their cyes 

A stately vessel sailing on her way, 
Where billows fall and rise. 


The maiden, though her face bespoke her grief 
At parting from her lover, yet seemed fain 
To lull ber sorrow with the fond belief 
That they would meet again. 


Not so the other, for ber trembling lip 

Told that she thought that she had lost her sen ; 
That ere again thuse waters knew his ship, 

Her life’s voyage would be done. 


They waved their kerctiefs thinking they could see 
An answering signal from the vessei’s deck ; 

Then watched the ship until it seemed to be 
Only a distant speck. 


They watched it out of sight, then turned away 
With heavy steps and heavier hearts, and hands 

Locked im each other's, while the twilight gray 
Settled upon the lands. 


But as they slowly took their homeward path 
From either heart went up a silent prayer 
That heaven would arrest che tempest’s wrath, 

And one dear sailor spare. 


U, ship, receding “twixt the waves and skies, 
Swift be thy guing, swift thy coming be ; 

Gladdening his mother’s and bis sweetheart's eyes 
As they lowk out to sea. 


a ea 


A JAPANESE LADY. 





A description of the life led by a Japan- 

| ese lady before the introduciuion of Euro- 

pean customs into Japan, may, perhaps, in- 
terest our readers. 

When a young lady entered the world, 

she was immediately bathed, and then for 

thirty days remained unencumbered with 


clothes. Onthe thirty-first day she was 
dressed and carried to the temple to be 
christened. Having received her name, the 


priest presented her with a shell of paiat, 
which was considered an emblem of beauty. 
Her clothes were then removed, and for 
three months she remained in this uncon- 
fined state in order to give full scope for the 
development of her limbs. 

At the expiration of uhat period another 
religious ceremony was gone through, and 


| the infant was bound round the waist with 


a girdle and taught to pray. When old 
enough she was sent to an inferior school, 
and, no matter how aristocratic or wealthy 
her parents were, was clothed most shab- 
bily, to prevent the noxious effects of ad- 
niration which rich dress might excite. 

Having completed her elementary educa- 
tion, the girl attended a superior seminary, 
where she underwent thorough instruction 
in good breeding, the minutest laws of eti- 
quette, and the various forms of behavior 
towards persons of different ranks. 

Needlework, all kinds of ornamental 
work, and household management, were 
subjects deemed necessary for all ladies to 
understand, also a knowledge of the alma- 
nac was essential, since it was considered 
disastrous to take any important step on an 
unpropitious day. At the age of fifteen she 
Was removed from school, and then regard- 
ed as eligible for marriage. 

The manner of wooing was somewhat 
peculiar. A branch was placed by the 
suitor outside the house of the father, and, 
if the maiden were willing, the branch was 
taken in,and she blackened her teeth. Prac- 
tically the chuice was vested in her father, 
and implicit obedience to his command was 
expected. 

When parents agreed to have their chil- 
dren united, male friends on the bride- 
groom’s side, and female on the bride’s, 
were appointed as marriage brokers, and 
terms were arranged. The lady then re- 
ceived presents from her fiance, which she 
offered to her parents in acknowledgement 
of their kindness during ber infancy, and of 
the pains bestowed upon her education. 
Thus, she was in reality sold to the highest 
bidder, as the father took care to accept as 
son-in-law the man who 
make the most costly presents. 

After this, the toys used by the girl in 


Chihihood were uncerelu» niously burnt, abu 


andsome troussea given to her 
par 5, a rer ’ es i fur 
wil S rt sriab y a | 
ning-wheel and @ von j 
On the wedding day the bridal equip 


ment was conveyed with great pomp to the 
and there ex- | 


hcuse of the bridegroom, 








pa 





hibited. The marriage ceremony consisted 2° 920 

in the prayers and seabtibitine of me F emininities. 

priest, accompanied by a formal kindling } ——_——— 

of torches. A torch held by the bride was | Pay neglects her heart who studies her 

lit, and from this the bridegroom lighted . P , 

another, and the pair were Leonie eas w...-1 en Wenn aR eaT ee te 

and wife. The nuptial knot being tied, the The number of temale doctors in the 

bride was attired in white, to typify her United States borders on 2D. 

purity, and covered trom head to foot with 

a white veil. This veil was her bricial 

shroud, implying that from henceforth she 

was dead to her tamily, and belonged 

wholly to her husband. A mirror on the back of a coachman’s 
In this attire she was placed in a palan- ©?! !> the latest fashionable duater. 


A Boston woman who invented a corset 
has made 9%), @0 in three years 
A widow in Wilton, Conn. says she never 


intends t) marry again. She is 164. 


quin and carried forth, escorted Sy the A Woman may be true as steel but then, 

marriage brokers, her tamily, and the "7" S"0™+ sme steel ls highly tempered. 

friends invited to the wedding feast ; the Mrs. Hayes and Miss Cleveland is the 
Presidential ticket nominated for lew by «2 Befal» 


men in their dress of ceremony, the women 
in flower pictured robes edged with gold. 
The procession paraded through the town, 
and then proceeded to the house of the 
bridegroom, where the bride was led by A foolish Towa maiden attempted to 
two girls, playmates of her youth, into the pice vernal = 
state-room. Three days afterwards the | ith Reda t* ania, » ical 

, P : é 1, dear exclaim a voung schov 
bride and bridegroom paid their respects to pint, when she fret beheld a eucuunher 
the former's tamily, and this ended the wed- , thought they grew in slice. 
ding ceremony. 

The wife now plucked out her eyebrows, 
and was thencetorth regarded as the abso- 
lute property of the husband 

A Japanese wife had no legal rights, and styte being to roll the tip just a trifle over the bower 
her evidence was not admitted in a court of |"? 
justice. Under no circumstance could she 
demand separation from her husband. She 
was treated by him more as a toy than as 
a rational partner of his life, and was ex- | 
pected to amuse and cheer him by her con- 
versation and accomplishments, but pot to 
interfere in his business matters or partici- : 
pate in his anxieties and cares. 

A lady often wore as many as twenty 
gowns at one time, but of so fine a texture 
as not to weigh more than five pounds. 
The dress was of different colors, and tre- | 
quently adorned with flowers of gold. A | 
belt was worn of such length as to go twice 
round the waist, apd tied in a knot with 
many ends and bows. The knot was very 
conspicuous, and indicated whether the 
wearer was married or single, the former 


paper. 


A Georgia man tried to cut the cords in 
the feet of bis daughter so that she coeht met teaperil 
her soul by dancing. 


arreeted omit 


i aleay- 


In the novels produced during the past 
Year it is estimated that 372 of the he rutaes bare teen 
blondes, and only 1) branettes. 


Ninety per cent. of the Chicago ladies 


show their tongues while walking. th pre ta 


Tie deep, dark plot of a Baltimore gir! 
Was to mix some chemical with the roage aeood bw « 
rival, so that it would turn her cheeks 
ibiy iustead of piuk. 


biar& iad-ii- 


A woman who had been fourteen rears 
in the service of Queen Vietorta was mevict-Dd at 


| Middlesex Session-, recently, 
two mouths for theft. 


and sent te princem tur 


A Calitornia girl is not beautifal, nor does 
) she possess un inexhaustible wardrote, tet be has 
comamuecred the leadership of a 


hessing a pair of zebra- 


Stmer re tts har- 


oher pharten 


—— 


In the East they close and darken theif 
houses except at night, and seo 
American house wile knows more aterat ox 
than mere heathen whe feed their girt 


aor Dp <- . ‘wet the 
+) maticrs 
balres te the 


croceudiles. 

Beanty is the true prerogative of women, 
and so peculiarly their own, that ar 
naturally requiring another sort 


oer . PT 4 
of teatere, t« overt 
In its lustre but when puerile and teardle<«, 


and mixed with theirs, 


niawt 


having it before, the latter behind. The 
hair, arranged in a sert of iurban, was 
adorned with flowers and ribbons, and bod- 
were 


Placards denouncing the present style of 
female apparel as ‘more in harmony 
of the shri-e of Babel than the hamtie pes 

| Ing peace with trem? ”* have 
churches of Norfolk, Va 


sith + taries 
tent owra- 


been prrete 1 on all the 


kins of gold, silver, or tortoise-siel! 


stuck through it. A woman, aged 78, arrived in Newark, N 


: 2 J., recently, from st. Louts, Mo... baring lowe d 
Lately the Japs have SERCRae WEGy TUEW’ | oc 0. den cote, ee detine Gictemee. Gier dean a, tne 
pean in their notions and tashions, but |) way to Trenton te join her bushand A whet to ber 


many of these old customs and manners are | “*UNatlon was elven ber 


till reveled. **Miss de Silva has a very harsh and un 


mes @——t@ ie pleasant voice, don’t you think sa?" teetived Aw- 
i ger. ‘Very,’ replied Gsimlet: **hat she is es eorenm- 
tric itwilluet duherany harm." ‘°‘Fecentre -bo® 
- bHtalns O elton we she never tries to sing.” 
“a — A St. Paul, Minn., shop-girl was dis 


Circumstance is the occasion of vice charged from her pesitien te ® Sadhiesetde 61 


| sture, because her batd+ wert so «mad aed eMapels ae 


oat tue vy eeu. 


Reflection is a flower of the mind, giving 
out wholesome fragrance. 
Every man’s abiliry may be strength- 


ened or increased by culture. 


| to make the lady patrons so enviows ¢ 


not allow ber lo wail upon them. 


The daughters of the Prince of Wale« are 





bronghtupin the most simple manner The three 
When a great man stoops or trips, the | Sistersorcupy ome large bedroom, fornished wer 
small men around him saddeniy bocome greater. plainty. They lead so quieta life that the are «t 
Praises are valuable only when thev ace eaten: — ee ; 
come from lips that have the « ourage & condemn. | In speaking of a newly-wedded pair a 
~ le n« aoof th inne ! *"The * tte ** 
Do not lose courage by considering your | y tsar “a a er ale lis si . Ron nag nels: 
own imperfections, but instantly set avewt remedy- | pape no diflerence: sarah = alws > i e 
ing them. give bim ay ynded the ts 
We may make angels of our own tender The Princess of Wales is troubled wit! 
and kind and loving thoughts and feelings bys letting so ices Si hear seni — . 
them Sy to uthers, not hurt her hall se euch as the re Bee Shet ob< 
Never fear to bring the sublimest motive | will be the innoeent cause of ma t sas 
te the smallest duty, and the must in@ult« wfort tu American girls totteriug atroul om thelr epge 
latest bnglich fashi 


the smallest trouble 
What stubbing, ploughing, digging and | 
thinking, refleeting and ex- 


A hint to music publishers is to be ¢ 


in the fact that American girt« io the large tlw « 


harrowing arefte land 
amining ate to the mind 


iy) hee BM) eee ee ee that have we 


° . %) aritten by an Pevlis ari-t=< rat fase otaic, tru’ 
The irresolute seize with earerness aii sper jally f+ miate A» z fr waltz OY @ 4 ome wtee . 
overtures which show ihem two roads, and whuch, in particulariv irresistitie 


consequence, do not press Unem to chen 


: : ' The correct thing in parasols is te carry 
He that sympathizes in all the happiness 





could afford to | 


them firmiv held in tet bands straight ® and 
of others, enjoys the safest happiness : amd he that is | gown before the falr bearers’ meses, at « Oiotamee of 
warned by the fully of others, has attained the swund-  anoutaninet. The style was derives fr the pir- 
est wisdoin. | tures in ihe bog trate l paper { the Pria- 
; ; » | ’ . ” . ist murne y 
A cncumber is bitter: throw it away. £ Wales Irish ) 
ae Mj . Ke a of 
There are briers in the road tarn a-ide from them, A window sill tn the upper reart f her 
This ts enough. Deo net aid, and why are seach thmg- house was the place chosen re + a Ev itge port 
made in the world * (onn “womait ‘ er | Z sfane - jcc 4 
; all ‘ 1<, but that did not pe fog 
The head truly enlightened will present- | t*' ‘a . 
. t sing op and the infa fa Z - 
ly have a wont rful influeurce im puiittiag tie heart ae tides tiie a : as 2 
and the heart really affected with goxwtuese & ee - , 
| i. 
duce to the directing of the bead . . ; 
T ind ] ' ; hfe te Young housekeeper My ho-b 
The human mind is always inexorable in 
arz t ° Z 
demanding a motive for all human active It is os bran igen 
himself that each man permits tv act « ' ‘y, ; 
T a Ve 
and avails himseli of the privisege @ » FR \ 
re«jpue nev 
Talk about those subjects - 
K " 
, 
‘ atete . : . 
pw growt Ihe ni ar r . 
quisiti are rightaod fae P . : and guar Ma 
morals, sincerity, sim, t singlene fa a + e ‘ 
tentment, high temper enoug! tte Sed « ' yp , mada I ‘ she 
buuest pride, temperance and fortitude used to be.** 
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FAasculinities. 


Always be square 


Teanysen and Ruskin are ardent chess 


players. 
' o. 4 . 

Rossini wrote one of his finest operas in 
bel, and wasteolazy te pick op a sheet that bad 
faliet away 

Rules for pie nics: 14t. Do not take more 
than one girl, Zi. Do wot take any girl Bi. leo at 
gu te the ple-nic. 

A man who some time ago married “‘an 
angel,” says it is about as complete a faith cure a 
austhing he has heard of. 

A grain oi sand may be the germ of « 


new world! but a button in the right place 


gered in the rushing present. 


vanee of his age,** bat vou never hear 


tl» 


You often Rear of a man being in 


ing lu the same predicament. 


A young bride having been asked b 


he more 


al 


of sa @womes 


OF 


ber husband turned wut, replied that be tarned oat 
very late in the morning and turned ia very Late at 
night. 


name : 


A South Carolinian bears the 
Benjamin Bathurst Benthow William He 


f. owing 


nry 


dSeremiah Andrew Jack oon Sing) Simeon Petet Geta 


ashington Johneon. 


(tf the $2,000,000 lett by a New York 
man for the establishment of « college f oir, it be 
s4i4 that but Fle remalina, the rest baving Leen 
consawed in iitigation 

It is only the bride who is given away at 
aeedding. It seems to be taken for granted theat the 

| Youthful bridegroom has given bimeelf away mary 
times before the day of the ceremony. 

A charity sermon was once commenced by 
a Dean of St. Paul’«, thus **He ne volenee sent 
mentcommon to human nature A. never ore B 


4i 


tle 


stress Without wishing (. to relieve bin 


A good deal has been said 


nee of dob, but think of poor Mr J A} 


shout the pes 


.- 


band with one thrtl ix bad enoug ss, fotal tre ted cuss - 
ered with them requires abhercvic woman ty take care 
of tim. 
The Emperor of Germany shed tears 
when he kissed Blemarch If pi sree of Bie- 
marck correctly represent his face. weds not theme 
the Emperor of Germanys It wase.cughto mabe 6 


stronger man weep. 


he 


world le eo full of wickedness 


hie astonished 


ter her Or«t son, and the wife the 
same manner. 
they address each other a+ * 
‘Father of Jusepli, 


“Oh, dear,”’ yawned a little boy after 
dow t woeder 
“Why ov?" 

teod ph aet 


A returned from church, i 
“nother ‘'Caase 
ha’ cdivus day for Sun.lay. 


In the East the husbend calls his wife 
hustand after 
If their first born be tamed Jone 
Mother of donmeph, 

* feepectively. 


A Chicago girl died suddenly 


No #elli-reguiated toang man @wtll al 


bomeell to be found ata ple mic this satmiumer wit 


s comp 


co 


of this varagraph pasted in bis lect 


he 
the 


ache 


wet 


af 
fie 
ph, 
ast 


from eat- 
Ing too much tee-cream and strawberries af « ptr 


recentis 


hers 


A paper published at Irwintown, Ga, 


ntalne thie personal: ‘‘Miss Miante Pickett 


leave for ber home in Lompkin on meat Prictay. 


he 


leave+ a 004 many tron in this Comme 


rioss. Their loss will be her eternal gain” * 


itv to mice 


* 
bad Ed 


'" 


That profound philosopher, Josh Billings, 
*ay- ‘There isa great deal of relig'onm iu tite 
word that l. iike a life preserver mul) putom at the 
moment of Immediate lanyer and the half - 
time pet on hind side before 4s hits it e« 

Little Jolinnie and Mary were sitting on 
an ottuman in rather clee quarter beth ft allzed 
the orvaeded condition of affairs, aud 3 was Suaiiy 
fighted by Johnnie, wh aid Ma ome 4 
te more erm tor me ont AteTine “ee 
“were ¢ get Ped 

“How does it happen that there are so 
siany oid maids ainceng the sete rs-teacie » * asked 
a reporter ot a « “e 1" ‘her Gey 

Mecause tacorsi -te ‘fs afe, &@ a rule ” -—n Af 
ene. and few Women wii, ‘ vs we ttevts ber 
S| an, wae lie reply 

My dear,’ eat Mr- Jones at the break 
fast ta **L awe it tamanu Nee Dork 6 we 
é " f f nal ma “What 4 
t & of a iti i “a * re 
j \ si Rished ies “er 
j wast Beret eoma here tf 
Do you know,’ said a bashful «wailr 
sweetheart. **that ductors «a there « Adacger 
racting disease k jug’ ™ ? oot 
she murn.ure st lh, sou belie j 
— en fait tot i. ene 
erie, besten, Love tree var inate 
Miss Wilkins was a beautif nde, and 
wanted to goto Saratoga + he (4d her muather 
t wa é par rf r af pape 

Rnd what ‘ 7 er . “ 
. is for , ‘fa 4 , 

a” was the gentle j thse ¢ ™s 

There 1s su 4 ng as being smothered 

& Ka ‘ * «a yrs 

‘ ant a sa. Gs 

a h ‘ 
‘ | . 
“ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

4 ; ‘ 9 mar 8 va fra le 

“r . 
- a - 
t . 
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The German Prince. 


BY HENKY FRITH. 


RS, LAT RENCE JESSAMY and her 

hustand—tut that Ison afterthought 
i —livedin a small but very stnart 
bouse in Berkeley Srreet. 

It wae dark-red, and met at all dingy, 
and pad blue-tiled fower-tboxes in the wit- 
dows, 

The curtains were spotiess in spite of 
biachs, and there was a general air of 
dainty cheerfulness pervading even the ex- 
terior otthe dwelling which inepired the 
cosual passer-by with a desire ponetrate 
bevond the pretty stained-glass of the front 
dGeaor, 

Mra. Jewsatnny was well known amongst 
What tho papers would call ‘the e/ife,”’ and 
VW ak Brrr whit cele 
Vever al owe tles, 

The fact that there aos generally sone- 
thing new te be found in the tiav drawing- 


rewrmol the dark-red became tts Kerkeley 
atreet was on mall toducement to the 
jaded vetaries of fashion ty congregate 
there. 


She looked. The fire of exeited bope 


| burned in her eyes, 


“Whatdo you mean?” she asked, very 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| 


' 
' 


eagerly. 
“] mean that Prince Ludwig of Saxe- | 
Sechweitzenburg is coming to tea next | 


Wed ay!’ 
. ~ , er ® e ° 


All Mrs. Jessainy wrote a 
pretty note to her “dear 


went well, 
purring little 


ohaen ” s > ’ 
Duchess,’ asking ber to come and meet hi | has been in the city for some days.’ 


Highness, who is an “old triend of ny hus 
band's,"’ 

The dear Duchess,for reasons best known 
to herself, decided to overiook the result of 
the native missionary, and graciously 
aceepted the invitation. 

Her Grace, in her turn, became the bait 
which caught inany other guests, lems din 
tinguished, perhaps, but all of undoubted 
fashion; and by Tuesday evening the bappy 


rated as 2 onetant pur- | and hopetul Mra, Jessauiy bad made out as 


pretty a list of notables as one would be apt 


| to ineet anywhere in the city. 


Asto Mr. Jenmainy, be was not aggressive | 


Wien be tarried, tbe did a 
with intention 
guided by her whom he had chosen for 


hersuperior worldly wisdom and general 


jn any way. 


the latidatrle 


Cleverticnss, 


lie was a« dutiful hbustand—alwave at 
hand wher Mra. Jesmainy of ‘gtaire § bain, 
never tobe found when big frets was pre- 


ferred to bits con pany 
He belonyed toa club, where he spent a 
good deal of bite sprare tine 
tine Was spare, 
Thre mertarce of bine iteceetnse 
beat totwwtv is 
cameby the tueaus of 


vase Unknown; 
over-cur 


MiVittyy & cabtitier——tie> 


bn ay, at least, whi is amked ty help in the 
@uitig oof it 

Mra. Jessaniy wae always Oressed with 
taste anideleyance. Tiere was an atinon- 


phere of luxury and refinement about her 
and her surrcundiogs whieh argued the 
existence of something uo uch imore substan. 
tial. 

No infant Jessunive blessed the lot of this 
happy pair, andl pertiape it was better that 
it was Bo, for besides there being to room 
jn the house fora fatuily, neither parent 
could have bestowed much tie of atten 
tionon the rearing of their offspring, since 
the demnandsofthe cluband the draw ing- 
room left litths leisure for homelwer pur- 
Biiits. 

One morning in February, the husband 
and wife wat in the tbreakfast-roonu. Mr. 
Jomsainny was eating bis final torsel of 
toast, and Lis beter ball was seanning the 

es of (he tnorning paper. 


“How | wish the season would begin!" 
she exclaimed presently. 
‘co 1 will men, weet 307° sutabled 


Laurence through the toast. 

“Things are so dull,” ehe wenteon, am if 
he had net spoken. “LT haven't bad one 
celebrity bere all the winter, People will 
be forgetting us." 

“You forget that black fellow —that native 
inissionary, said Jemeauiy, kindly. 

“And what sort ofa success was he? You 
know he offended the Duchess dreadfully, 
telling bin thatonly uncouverted wemen 
in bis country painted their faces. She Las 
never been here since.” 

Jensansy chuckled gleefully. 

“By Jove! what a snort the old girl gave, 
and how she bad Jaid it on! She turned 
pale with rage behind the print.’ 


These retmniniseences seemed to amuse 
Mrs. Jessainy less than they did ber bus- 
band. 

She still looked pensive, and turned her 


attention to the paper again. DPresentiy she 


“] see that Prince Ludwig of Saxe- 
Schweitzenburg is coming over, What a 
eard he would be it we knew hin!’ 

“ldo know him very well,” said Mr. 
Jomamniy. ‘“Wertto sehool with bin in 
(seriuany. 

“What! cried his wife, with unusual 
ebruptness, “You koow « prince, and 
never told te? 

“Yea, [never thouglit anvtting of tition. 


It's easy enough to wet bins if wou tisink ot 
worth while.” 

Mra. Jesmainy clasped ber bands in much 
ecstacy. 

“Worth while? Why, it's the very thing 
I weed.”’ 

“Then you shall bave hin, ‘maid Jessa 


with the indulgent tone of @ parent 
promising @ new loy lo «a rather captious 
ehild. 


Peace reigned in the little red house in 
Berkeley Street. 
liis word. 


‘The prince arrived. Jessamy hastened to 


pay his resperis, and his Eighness, whe 
never forgot a face, and had liked bis old 
Bchoollellow in years gone by, received 


Linn with sitiple cordiality. 

Jessaniy ventured to express a wish that 
he might receive Prince Ludwig unader bis 
hustle ron 


Tie prince consulted Lis adjutant, a tall, 
Boidierly-looking tnan, wh Sir eke Eeigeiist 
like a native, and preseativ said that be had 
an afiernoon In the! sing week unoe 
Cupre 1 wii new Speen { 
tak yw ieaw Mrs -- 
J band " Lend 4 
“ar "4 4 “ - 
, ‘ " 
4 " - 
r A ox if 4 

atlair Hf irs J + satin 4 ‘ 


ber tea-tabie 
“Well, leabel; invite wour duc 
he cried, gaily, as he entered the room. 


C732 


of being | 


| 
and ticmt of lis 


us as ty bow atnan 








J emery War an youd as 


She retired early tor a beauty-sleep, for 
she was resolved to look ber best on the 
morrow, 

“Only tell ine,’’she said,‘*what is be like? 
W iat ain I to expect?” 

“Oh! very ordinary; more 
aunt’s Austrian butler than anyone I 
know,’’ said the unimaginative Jensamy. 

With thisanswer she was forced to be 
content. 

The next day preparations were early 
commenced, Every vase inthe reception. 
rooms was filled with fragrant flowers, 
The silver of the tewequipage was polished 
till it reflected surrounding objects as in a 
tairror, 

The lamnps were caretuily trimmed and 
filled. Mrs. Jessainy'’s maid re-crimped 
her mistress’s fringe, and laid out 
bed a tea-gown—a dream of 
and shrimp-pink satin, enough to make the 
“dear Duchess’’ inad with envy. It was 
hall-past three, and at five Prince Ludwig 
of Saxe Schweitzenburg would arrive. 

Mrs. Jessainy stood in a flowing white 
dressing-gown before her tnirror, ap xiously 
studying ber charming features. 

Mr. Jessamy suddenly entered, with an 
annoyed look on his face and an open letter 
in bis hand. 

‘Something unfortunate has happened,” 
he said. 

“What is it? Tell ine at once.’ 

“Prince Ludwig has been taken suddenly 
ill and can'teome. Itis very vexatious!" 

“Vexatious! It is ruinous! Don't sou 
see, you great stupid! that this is the last of 
us? What are we to do?" 

She put her hands to ber head and turned 
wale, 

“Tell themall the truth,” said the sit 
ple minded Jessamy. 

She turned on him seornfully. 

“And will they believe it, do you think ? 
Not they! I'd rather die than bave tiat old 
Jezebel triumph over ine, No; leave ime 
alone fora quarter ofan bour. I want to 
consider,” 

Her husband crept from her presence 
with an awe-struck expression of counten- 
ance and the letter from the adjutant cruim- 
pled up in his band, 

Mrs. Jessatny paced wildly up and down 
the room. Presently a short, defiaut laugh 
escaped her. 

“Here, Laurence!” she called. 

When he caine she drew his head 
and whispered in his ear. 

“By Greorge!"”’ he exclaimed. 
great a risk,’’ 


down 


It's too 


“It's the last resource,’’ she maid, iim- 
pressively. “Do as I tell you. Kun w 
auntie’s a8 fast as you can.’’ 

As be had always been in the habit of 


obeving her, it had become second nature, 
and he did so now, 

Ky five o-clock the fragrant lamp-lit 
drawing-rooms began to fill. The Duchess, 
looking, a8 soIne irreverent youth told her, 
“us fresh as paint,’ came siniling in, and 
found her hostess standing near the fire 
with the prince, 

Prince Lasers of Saxe-Schweitzenburg 
was not as soldierly-looking a inan as one 
night have expected. 

He had less the appearance of a colonel of 
Hussars than that of a humdrum, respecta- 
ble German civilian. 

Hut that might have been because he had 
taken advantage of his absence froin home 
to don an ordinary frock coat, instead of the 
uniform which was imperative in bis own 
country. 

Hewas singularly shy and answered 
most of the attentions lavished on bin by a 
circle of adiniring ladies by a Malvolio-like 
sinile, somewhat inane and stereotyped. 
Once one of the ladies dropped her muff, 
and be dived for it in aimost unlooked-for 
mancer. 

The shy damsel summoned up all the 
(seriuan she knew, which seemed to please 
liitin, for he blushed all over his gentle, 
sheepish tace, 

He was disposed to make himself useful, 
Mra. Jessamy was obliged to positively re- 
strain liu when the tea arrived, te prevent 
his assisting the footinan in banding the 


cups. 
{is hostess had a pale, anxious look 
whieh did not escape the ‘dear Duchess." 
“Never look worried, Iny love,” purred 
the old la fy in her quite spertis 


eur: ‘iL 


everything. These criusuipets are excellent 
Don't bave his Highness s nu 1% c 
nd 
| o! 4 
4 aM 
Ss a 
| pr vas i y ra 3 . 
traordinary diner, bie res imtend 


look refuye 


_ 


effort to draw hii 


silence, 


out, and 


When a vew-comer was presented to bins 
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like your | 
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olive velvet | 
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he would bow and scrape, and seein to lose 
his head altogether. 

“He bas not the repose of manner that his 
father had,’’ obwerved the Duchess, survey- 
ing him through her glaases, “Delightful 
wan, old SaxeSchweitzonburg. No re- 


semblance whatever. Seems to ine,though, | 


{ have seen him somewhere before.” 
The lace at Mra. Jessamy’s throat palpi- 


tated. ; 
“Nothing more likely,” she said. “He 


Just then everyone's atlention was at- 
tracted to the other side of the room. His 
Highness uttered a wild exclamation in 


Geriman, with a strong Austrian accent, the | 


door opened, aud discovered two noble, 
erect forms on the threshold, while the 
well-trained Unes of Mrs. Jessamy's foot 
tan proudly announced— 
“His Highness Prince Ludwig of Saxe- 
Sch weitzenburg !"’ 
* * . . * * 


The littie red house in Berkeley Street is 
to let this season. 
— OSS 
Crevern Crows.—While treading “Un- 


beaten Tracks in Japan,"’ Miss Bird found 


the silence broken in inany places by the 
discordant notes of thousands of crows, who 
were both sagacious and impudent. She 
ay 4— 

“Five of then were so itnpudent as t& 
alighton two of iny horses, and so be 
ferried across the river. In the inn garden 
J saw adog eating a piece of carrion in tie 
presence of several of these very covets 
birds. 


| 
| 


“They evidently said a good deal to each | 
| Aber on the subject, and now and then one 


or two of them tried to pull the meat away 
from him, which he resented. 

“At last a big, strong crow succeeded in 
tearing Offa piece, with which he returned 
t the pine where the others were congre- 
gated. 

“After inuch earnest speech they all sur- 
rounded the dog, and the leading bird dex- 
terously dropped the small piece of meat 
within reaeh of his mouth. 

“He immediately rs at it, letting 
go the big piece unwisely for a second, on 
which two of the crows flew away with it to 
the pine, and with much fluttering and 
hilarity they ail ate, or rather gorged, it, 
the deceived dog tooking vacant and be- 
wildered for a moment, after which he sat 
under the tree and barked at them inanely. 

“A gentleman told me that he saw a dog 
holding « piece of meatin like tanner in 
the presence of three crows, which also 
vainiv tried to tear it froin bitm. 

“Alter a consultation they separated, two 
going as near astbey dared to the meat, 
while the tLird gave the tail a bite sharp 
enough to make the dog turn round witb a 
syueal,on which the other villains seized 
the meat, and the three fed triuinpbantly 
upon iton the top ora wall. 

“In many places they are so aggressive as 
to» destroy crops, unless they are protected 
by netting. They assemble on the sore 
backs of horses and pick them into holes, 
and are mischievous in inany ways. 

‘They are very late in going to roost, and 
are early astir in the morning, and are 60 
bold that they often caine ‘with many a 
stately flirt and flutter’ into the veranda 
where 1 was sitting. 

“f never watched an assemblage of them 
for any length of time without being con- 
vineed that there was a Nestor ainong thein 
to lead their movements, 

“Along the sea-shore they are very amus- 
ing, for they ‘take the air’ in the evening, 
mated on sandbanks facing the wind, with 
their mouths open.” 

- ——_ << —— 

EVenwY Vice fights against virtue, 

- _——_ © — = 
A Dally Defalcation. 

The lion. John Kelly, the head and 
front of Taininany Hall, a man of strict in- 
tegrity, an indefatigable worker, early at 
his office, late to leave, 80 burdened with 
business that regular twneals were seldoin 
known by him, with mind in constant ten- 
sion and energies steadily traimed, firally 
broke down! 

The wonder is that be did not sooner give 
way. An honest man in all things else, he 
acted unfairly with his physical resources, 
He was ever drawing upon this bank with- 
out ever depositing a collateral. The ac- 
eount overdrawn, the bank suspends and 
beth are pow iu the hands of medical re- 
cerivers. 

It is not work that kills men. 
gularity of habits and mental worry, No 
imanio good health frets at bis work. Bye 
and bye when the bank of vigor suspends, 
these men wil, wouter how itall happened, 
and they will keep wondering until their 
dytng day unless, perchance, some candid 
physician or interested friend will point out 
t them how by irregularity, by excessive 
mental effort, by constant worry and fret, 
by plunging in deeper than they had a right 


It is irre- 





Take all in all. 
— Take ail the Kidneys and Liver 
Medicines. 
—Take all the Blood purifiers, 
--Take a)! the Dyspepsia and Indigestion 


cures, 
—Take all the Ague, Fever and bilious 
specifics. 

—Take all] the Brain and Nerve torce 
revives. 


—Take all the Great health restorers. 
In short, take a)) the best qualities of all 
these and the—dest, 

—Qualities of all the best medicines in 
the world, and you will find that—Hop 

— Bitters have the best curative qualities 
and powers of all—concentrated in them, 

—-And that they will cure when any or 
all of these, singly or—-combined. Fuail!!!! 

—A thorough trial will give positive 
proof of this. 


Hardened Liver. 

Five years agoI broke down with kidney 
and liver complaint and rheumatism. 

Since then I have been unable to be about 
at all. My liver became hard like wood ; 
my limbs were puffed up and filled with 
water. . 

All the test physicians agreed that noth- 
ing could cure me. I resolved to try Hop 

sitters; I have used seven bottles; the 
hardness has all gone from my liver, the 





| swelling from my limbs, and it has worked 
| a miracle in my case; otherwise I would 








ISSUE COMMERCIAL 


have been now in my grave. 
J. W. Morey, Buffalo, Oct. 1, 1881. 


Poverty and Suffering. 


° *'] was dragzved town with debt, poverty and ruf- 
fering for years, caused by a sick family and large 
bills for ductoring. 

I was completely discouraged, until one year ago, 
by the advice of my pator, Lcommeneed using Hop 
Hitters, and in one month we were all well, and none 
of us have seen a sick day since, and I want to say to 
all poor men, you can keep vour families well a year 
with Hop Vitters for less than one doctor's visit will 
cost. Ikuow it.** 

—A WORKINGMAN, 





BF None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, polsonous stuff 
with ‘‘Hop’* or **Hopes’* in their name, 





RB. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. f 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN 
TFTILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOU PRES. 

Inetructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen wo 


measure their own heads with accuracy : . 
FOR WiGs, INCHES. {| TOUPEES AND SCALPS, 











No.1, The rownd of the INCHES, 
nead, No.1, From forehead back 
No. 2% From forvhead as far as bald. 


over the headto neck, | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. % From ear tu ear | far as required, 

over the top. No, 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear | the head, 

round the forehead. 

He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Vrizvettes, Braide, Curls, ete., beautifully manufae- 
‘ured, and as cheap ar anv establishinent in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive atlention. 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


DREXEL & Co. 
BANKERS, 
34 SOUTH THIRD ST. 


ANi) TRAVELERS’ LET- 

PERKS OF CREDIT, 

BUY ANDSELL BILLS OF EXCHANGEON ALL 
PAKTS OF EUROPE, 

NEGOTIATE =TATE, MUNICIPAL AND RAIL- 
ROAD SECURITLES, 

BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT BONDS AND 

sroCcKSs 


TRANSACT A GENEKAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


TO EMBROIDER | 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


to go, they have produced that loss of nerv. | 


ous energy which almost invariably ex- 
presses itself in a deranged condition of the 
kidneys and liver, for it is a weil-known 
fact that the poison which the kidneys and 
liver should remove trom the blood, if left 


therein, soon Knocks the life out of the 
strongest and inmost Vigorous tnan or wo- 
pate Dratly building up of these vital or- 
gans by # wonderlul aud highly reputed a 
i *as Warner's sale cure, is the only 
y that our IsSiness men Can ‘ 
sir MN ‘ be equa 

‘i hn y tt) ery is UvSpepsia, we 

ir iicating, as we ive said, a break 
; [nerve lorce. His case should be a 
warning © others who pursuing a like 


onirse, will certainly reach alike result,— 
The NS cnd 'y Hi rald, 


; 


Get “HaINekD & AKRMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste kiushroidery. Forty cents will buy one ounce, 
whieh would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good 
silk and beautiful colors. Desigus for 100 stvles of 
Craze “titehes inclosed in exch packaye., Send # 
frites stamps or postalnuote to THE BRAINERD 
&@ AKMSTRONG €O., 62) Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NOW READY! 


The Maeeal o! Phonography!; Benn Pitman 
an! Jereme B. Hewara. A revised’ and im- 
proves ‘dition. Boards SOc. Cloth $1.00. For sale 
+) all Boob-sellers, or address 


The PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 
P.O. Box 1158, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


General Grant. 


His life aod services fastest selling work ever publ ished—esend fur 
Cirewiar aa4 ter agents of remit 5) cents for outfit, so that you 
can ge te work st once. C. F. DEMMER, New Haven, Cons. 





Feit ABLISHEDIN °54 
(. &A. Pequignot, 
YS « Put st 9 
‘ * vaasers waited. People’s Ens yclopedia 


=e fs for utht at once 


H. M. BROCKSTEDT, 13 Pine Street, St.Louls, Mo 


1X 


Fine Cardsand Scrap Pictures and elegant fin- 
Ker King We. Clinton Brus., Clintonville, Ct 
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Recent Book Jesues. | 


Drs. Starkey “ Palen, the originators of 
Compound Oxygen for lung complaints, 
having removed to 1529 Arch St., have 
issued a neat little book giving a bimtery of 
this remarkable remedy whici will be sent 
to anyone on applie:-t mm, 

Pierce’s Business College of this city bave 
publisbed in Very pretty paupilet jorm the 
reports of its annual commence ments for 
1844 85. As souvenirs reading matter or 
works of art, they are aiike p: alseworthy. 

“Theo” is a sprightly love story, written 
by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, author 
of “That Lass ot Lowrie’s,"and is one of the 
very best and purest as well 
the most charining novels over published. 
Few characters in modern fiction are as 
lovable asthe noble, wariui-learted impul- 
sive wirl. from whom this novel takes its 
name, She dares everything for the man 
she loves, with asell-ascrifice that for orcs 
at least has ite reward. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Publishers, 

Godey's Lady's Book, the oldest publiea- 
tion of 1s kind in America, tor August is 
out early and as usual embraces much of 
interest and value to its special clase, 
Fashion plates colored and plain, a piece of 
music, exeelilent reading matter in prose 
and poetry household hints ete., are but a 
little of the wood things among its contents, 
Published at 1224 Areh St, Phita 

FRESH PERIODICALS. 


In Cassell'a Family Magazine for 
August, Mise Alice © Hanlou's capital 
story,A Diamond in the Rougi,has reached 
its thirty-first chapter and goes on interest- 
ingly to the end. = It followed by a lively 
sketch, How we lived upon Wheels, a de- 
scription of four vans that were rigged up 
by a husband and wife for a holiday trip. 
The first part of a descriptive article on, 
The Postinen of the World, by Mrs (C. F. 
Gordon Cumiuning, follows. The 
Doctor, who follows, advises training azatnst 
troubles to come; Cumberland Statesmen, 
1s the subject of a short essay; the subject of 
(symmastics for Girls, is discussed and there 
is another paper on London by Night. The 
strong points of, Some Great English 
Painters, are dweit upon and illustrated, 
Sauces tor Fish, Flesh, and Fowi, contains 
some excellent hints. The Seientific Circle, 
and, The Gatherer, keep us prated in ail 
that is new in the way of useful inventi oo* 
Serials, short stories, poetry, pictures and 
music enliven the pages of this adimirabie 
inagazine and makes it a welcoine visitor. 
Cassell & Co., New York. 

The Illustrated Magazine of Art for 
August contains thirty-five admirable illus 
trations, and papers as follows: “The Older 
London Churches, by W. J. Loftie; Old 
Herbals; German and Italian, by J. F. 
Paine, M. D.; The Dart, by J. A. Blaikie; 
The Story of a Bloek of Marble, by L. Se tt: 
Giass Painting; the Beginning oftne End, 
by L. F. Day: The Austrian Museum, by 
V. M. Conway; Some Molern Me tal lions; 
Current Art; Pierre Leseot, by Mary F. 
Robinson; The Chronicle of Art, and Art 
Notes, The frontispiece is, A New Song of 
Spring Gardens, by Austin Dobson and RK. 
Caldecott, and there are full-pize engrav- 
ing» after Gabriel Max, A. Hagborg, aud 
Meissonier. Published by Messrs. Cassel) 

& Co., New York. 

A late issue of The Christian Indes, of 
Atlanta (ra., speaking of the life of Col, 
Join J. Howard one of the inost eminent 
Cilizens Of that State and refering to lis 
early struggles to secure an education says: 
“He spared two dollars out of bis meagre 
earnings, and with it he secured one year’s 
kubseription to THE SATURDAY EvESING 
Post, printed in Philadelphia. Tis interary 
paper opened up, 80 to speak, a new life to 
the mind of this eager youth and lifted his 
linayination and desires above and be- 
youd the contines of bis frugal mountein 
home, It gave hima glimpse of the busy, 
bustling world, for which bis soul began to 
yearn, aud his resolve was taken. He in- 
tended to Know more of iL" This was the 


begining of an honored career that has 
been attended with both creditand for- 
tune. 


Tne Sanaturian is the best inagazine pub- 
lished in this country that makes a specialty 
ofthe general class of subjects included un- 
derthis head. While it is sufficiently ad- 


as) 6one ot | 


' 
| laundrymeu have ! 
Fawnnily 


_ Humorous. 


| 
" DISPE LLING SHADOWS. 


It was night, and they sat in the partor, 
Aud the brilliant gas-tight streamin, 
Cast many a dark, fitting 
(on the rich, 


oer, 
shactuow 
Velvet-carpeted Boor. 


And she spoke in a voice touched with sadness 
Of how each with some sad sorrow strives, 

And how many fond hearts might be happy 
But for shadows that haunted their lives. 


Then he rose up. She was happy 
Though neither had spoken a word 


j Adviphus had turned off the gastizht, 
Aud the shadows had all disappeared. 
—s. fT. OLES. 


Pe <a 
Trade wlad— A drummer's talk. 


Fair subjects for discussion— Women. 
Breeches of contract—Those that shrink. 


How to cut a swell —Snub a dude or lance 


a teil, 


Motto for bootblacks—After rain comes 


the shine. 

“Permit me to introduce myself,” 
knife said to the ovster, 

‘“‘Soled again,’’ remarked the cobbler, as 
he repaired an old pair of boots. 

Why is a hog the brainiest animal? Be- 
cause he has a hogshead of brains. 


The skating rinks should make a deal of 


money. 
night 


A cup of coftee will remove the odor of 


The patrons come down handsomely every 


onions from the breath. 
epth fetes 
the blood.”” For in- 


observe what good complexions the €hine « 


Iron is “round for 


stance, 

Stern parent: ‘‘Another bad report, my 
"Yes, papa: you must really talk tomy tea- 
cher, or he will keep on sending bad report..*" 


son?" 


It takes eight hundred fall blown roses to 


make a tablespoontul @ivilst ten cents 


worth of onions will scent a whole neigh trorlennd. 
Friend—*‘You don't mean to say that you 

70h, vem, Dds fer 

hovw Lam 


of perfume 


uuderstand French 2°") Tommy 
when pa and wa speak French at tatle I 
tw wave a powder.** 


“Why are you so precise in your state 
ment’ Are you afraid of telling an antruth? ‘asked 
alawserofa @itness in a police court “Sa, ae t°* 


Was the prompt reply. 

“What are youthinking about when you 
are not thinking about inytbing 7 ‘In that care, I 
am thinking what answer to make to a man Why dues 
pot ask me a question.** 


A Milwaukee man swallowed a trade do! 
Par three weeks ago, and still bas the coin in his ste- 
mach. Itis pleasant to know that sumebody bas Os - 
ally found @ use for the trade dollar. 


“Tam growing up pretty fast, and soon I 
stall be raising a moustache,** sald T eomy Dodttler 
You are mistaken, my boy. Wheu you Frain « 
moustache you'll be growing duwm.'* 


An Arizona man has stopped taking an 
agricultural paper. He wrote to the editor, asking 
howtovetrid ot ynats. The answer came in the 
BENE issue of the paper: “Kill them.** 


“*No,’’ said an old maid, *‘l don’t miss 2 
husthind vervmuch. LDhave trained mv dog to groel 
every time Lived iim, and I have bought a tailors 
dummy that lean scold whenu I feel like it.” 

‘Are they real 
countryman, as he gazed on 
kee dime 
know wha 
“Hes whagr* 4" 
davs, an’ then turn ‘em loose on the 
ors. L just saw the stage performanece.”* 

_— —-_  - > .——-- 
The Tortures of Neurnzigia, 

Are promptly relieved by Compound 
Oxygen, which acts directly on the great 
nerve centers. If you are asenflerer trois 
this painful disease, write t» Des. Starkey 
and Palen, 1109 Girard street, Plilade! phiia, 
and ask thein to send you such documents 
and testimonials in regard to this Vitalizing 
Treatment as will enatle you to jade for 


inquired a 
ihe wonders of a Milwan- 
museum—‘‘teal cantilals? Why, d’ve 
if this was my 


cannibals 7’ 


fdowith “em show 7 
a4 starve *em for three or four 


reat of the art- 


yourse!f whether it promises to give relief 


in your case, 





vanced to keep abreast of, or lead the best | H y M P H R E Y Ss’ 


knowledge and opinion in matters of mani- 
tation on a large or sinall seale, it alee con. 
tains wiuch that the non-specialist will flud 
of high practical value. The July number 
contains a large muuber of articles all of 
which coutain suggestive tmatter tor reflec- 
tion and behoof, Putslished at 113 Fulton 
St., New York. 

The American nation bas a double birth- 
rigut—liberty and land. Its liberty it has 
Kuarded jealousy, but until very recent 
Years it seeins to nave been indifferent tothe 
joxs of its landed estate and ignorant of the 
tinethoas by which it has been dirsinsished. 
A veteran legislator, the Hon. (seorge W. 
Julian, who bas given special attention & 
aris A bvapoe wai soge of our public lands, teil< the 
Stor, in brief in a contribution t+ the North 
America Review tor August. Inthe same 
number five medical authorities discuss the 
qguestion,“Can Cholera be A vwerted?"" Felix 
L. Oswald coutributes «4 <tuzyesiive articie 


Phe At perth Sev ‘ . 4% Kev. M. we 
Savaye, in A Presfate View f the Sanetuts 
igs ati spc pcclinee t a. sf af ba 
rene | er ~ ie 

"> p . 

rance r Statisiics y t ¥ 

is cher ‘ Live ipapter ; « nisenls 
Var is writers ”) articies rm previous 


bunibers, Published at New York. 
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CoLp feet- Two fect of snow. j 





Manual cf all Diseases, 
By ¥. HUSPUREYS, & D. 
RICELY BOUNL In 


Mailed Free. 
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salt sipelas, Eruptions. 
Rheumatiom, Kbheumatuc Pains.....- 
ver and Ague, © hills, em 
Plies, Blind or Bieeding . 
Catarrh. sapaenes Cold ia the Head 
Coagh, V iclent Coughs 
bility,Pbysical Weskness 
Kidney Disease....------~- 
Nervous Debilicy. <3 | 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting Be 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


as the 


Atuther way ls to eat Bo 


Happiness 


results from that true contentment which 
indicates perfect health of body and mind. 
You may possess it, if you will purify and 
invigorate your blood with Ayer'’s Sarsa- 
parilla. E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H., 
writes: ‘I suffered for years with Scrof- 
ulous humors. After using two bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilia, I 


Found 


great relief. It has entirely restored me to 
health.” James French, Atchison, Kans., 
| writes: “To all persons suffering from 
Liver Complaint, I would strongly reeom- 
wnend Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. I was afflicted 
with a disease of the liver for nearly two 
years, when a friend advised me to take 
this medicine. It gave prompt relief, and 
has cured me.” Mrs. H. M. Kidder, 41 
Dwight st., Boston, Mass., writes: “ For 
several years I have used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla in my family. I never feel safe, 


| At Home 


without it. As a liver medicine and 
purifier of the blood, it has no 
Mrs. A. B. Allen, Winterpock, 
“My youngest child, two 
was taken with Bowel Com- 
We tried 
many remedies, but he continued to grow 
worse, and finally became so reduced in 
flesh that we could only move him upon 
a pillow. It was suggested by one of the 
ductors that Scrofula mizht be the 
of the trouble. We procured a bottle of 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It surely 





general 
equal.” 
Va, writes: 
years of age, 
plaint, which we could not cure. 


cause 


and commenced giving it to him. 
worked wonders, for, in a short time, be 
was completely cured.” 
Sold bi 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. A ‘er & Co., Lowell, 
Muss., U.£ A. 


all Druggists. 


rus deteblit 
memor 


‘oO WEAK WEN «s: flering « omners 
weakness of body and mind, 
rental aud physical exhaustion 


loss oof 


Iwill 


valuatcue treative upon the above disea-« ls 
tie tor home cure, free of charge ae iress 
Prof. F.0) FOWLER, Me 
pag pese SUOoRTISAS ~" 


bod for Sell lustructh 

Sree oa = truction by Mail, “. 
Spectmen Pages, ete 

Woo. OSGOODBY, 


‘Send ae I 


Publisher, Rochester, N. 
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MUSIC 


FOR ALL! 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popalar Songs, 
-M asic and Words,- 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN ADE BEFORE. 


The chance o a life time for Singers, 


Players, Glee Clubs, etc, to get a splendid 


lot of the best songs, music and worda, 


published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stampe 


we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


and words, to any address 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


Street, 


music 


726 Sansom 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERRY & CO.’S Steel Pens. 


OF SUPERION ENGLISH MAKE. 


Sample card, 24 different styles of Pena, wi!i be sent, 
postpard. ou receipt of Zo cta. Postage stamps received. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR. & CO. 


Sous Agaunts, 155 bacauwat, Naw Yura. 


ANTED LADIF® AND CFENTLEIFWEN who 
wish to make OB to O4s bay an) at mew 
oen homes, Work sen’ ly mai atvassing Ad lrese 
wud amp Crowe M’f’s. Ce. a4 Vine St, Cine. 


Sine hiabit Cured In io 
ll No pay till cured. 
Ganye. Wi ™, Ie banon, Ohio 
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TOs: “ cane A i te tures on4 12 Hidden Name Cards, 
é ie) Sample ok Se DL dones&to., Nassau, N.Y. 


A Picture for Every Household in America. 
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A i tee LITHOGRAPHIC PICTURE OF 


GENERAL ULYSSES S. GRANT. 
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Ap Unparalleled, Unique, 





Memento 
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of the wroand Honored 


AMERICAN Hb Or, loo 
1 ied 


There is nota home in thi. broad land where the warn: rity" = CHANT le not known Hite wal- 
fant services bu the atts eudeared him: tothe grate ft precpele that they twhee ty overe hela - 
' Ing ajoritte cleeted hitme President 
i Now that be bas passed away Irom earthly scene atid at tere Atting mements of this great 
mau au * ob laituest thats this 
AKRTISTIO ME Merktinl 
w _ tl ‘ i. tr heanutif ' fur 4 t forent features have been A goed bw the 
treet ar { tlw x prot aiti avr a limitted? Oy lte be a setrib “oa ‘ijpte lime 
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1 eyrand ' ‘ riately ancl artistica ’ ipedl toyethe L.wking at 
he picture e “é 
We Mot Rn ODK Less 
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one, irrespectioe of party differences, but what treely gave forth ir hear ‘ 4 lurtug the 
jast da { ‘ f it rt heru. Below the tithe, in a te ‘ like tf si 
GENERAL ULY=SE+ § «KANT 
It was cogil tr a ypletoyragh recently takeu (sreat care aid ta«te hase er ed to make thiaa eore 
reet likeues- (pis Cine rig it and ieitol the porteait are two beaulilully designe! Vawiuers, 1h Which ls emtia- 
zoued, 
Lint oF BATTLES AND? ROLL oF BherNcok 
Below the portrait. enclosed lu a pret dhenig is the Letier of C+ ' mo owia fseneral Gerant sent 
(penera [we ‘ A ppeotnatton ‘ rt Weu-<e, Va Ager “ tes thie ‘, fa with « fac- 
slonile of beth -ignature Upon Whistle th etter Was Wril len isn aioe re plemented 8, Mle at.d te 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





In one way, all important as a prettily 
dresmed head is at all times, a wornan’s 
omiffure needs to have greater care given it, 
needs to be more unexceplionable, in 
suuuner than during the winter, Hats are 
not always worn on going out of doors At 
some of our watering-places a woinan may 
dispense with wearing any such thing the 
entire season through 
except for church, or to go out ofa rainy 
day, and the light which beats upon anu un- 
covered head on piazzas, lawns, etc., 1s 
inore searching and of a critical 
quality than that of a snug Winter interior. 

A badiy arranged bead, « head with 
faulty contours, isso utterly subversive of 
& proper personal ensemble that itis only a 
wonder every woman does notinake ber 
euffure almost her first and foremost: con- 
sideration. This and the tit of her waist we 
should eall the torechstones—the erucial 
tests —oOf bertaste and Ler “sabe'’ in the 
To some people a 


tore 


tuatter of her dress, 
well-dressed head conveys atonce and sole- 
ly the idea of an elaborately dressed one. 
Kut this isa great delusion, The coiflures 
which have the simplest lines are invariably 
beautiful. As who 
would not see that the Venus of Milo would 


the most intrinsically 


searcely be the Venus any longer if she had 
a voluminous structure of the chignon 
type upon her head, instead of ber own ex- 
quisite, softly-waved, low-growing hair, 
twisted with a classic carelessness Into just 
the right lines for Just now 
the fa*thionsare such 


at least; for full-dress, 


her protile ? 
for ordinary occasions 
notably atmong 


older women, tore intricate eflects are 
beyinning to be souglt—that they favor 
this graceful sitmiplicity of outline very 


Kreatly. 
O~sa on Pelion on the head in the shape of 
braids, curls, Knots, torsades, Buton the 
other Land, there is danger of thinking that 
Careless simplicity is the same thing as 
simplicity with care and art, artfully con- 
cealed. Every one who does her hair up in 
a double loop on the crown of her head, 


There are no inducements lo pile 





THE SATURDAY 


compact high ooiffure of the day, follow- 
ing closely, as it does, the outlines of the 
head and rejecting any bulky effect. 

The assortinent of ornaments, such as 


‘comba, ball-headed pins ,either of plain 


if it pleases ber, | 





| addition to the latter. 


| “Jeunes filles’ 


tortoise shell, silver or gold plated, en- 
amneled, studded with Rhine stones, etc., 
at present to be seen in any bair dressing 
establi«i. ment, is needless, 


In Paris, young girls are beginning to | 
either in full rosette- | 


wear ribbons again 
like knot with the high oviffure—the knot 
set far forward toward the ieft—or in a big 
bow to tie the “catogan,’’ or in quitea 
flowing knot on the top of the head, in 
This last stvle, with, 
sometiines, a band of ribbon carried, 
encircling the head, froin the bow onthe 
top ty the bow on the “catogan,’’ is of the 
newest for young girls’ full dress, and, 
doubtless, will 
among Parisian debutantes next Winter, 
just as it has been among the Parisian 
this past seasou. It was 
indeed, already adopted last Winter by one 
young creature whose ‘coming out’ dress 
of white tulle, with white rose petals sown 
all over the akirts, was supplemented with 
white nbbousand a white faille low-necked 
bodice—a most charming toilet,by the way 

and the white ribbons against her dark 
hair had a most youthful and original and 
pleasing effect. As to the hair, one more 
lt is well to change the man- 
ner of srranging with frequency. 
Not only Uus isthe 
bealthfulness of the scalp 


suyyestion, 
Bone 


| should be brushed and combed at night in 


a direction contrary to that in which it is 
but a better resuit, 
Worn 


worn during the day 
in the dressing itself is obtained. 


continuously in one way, the hair takes all 


and crimps her part-locks, though she is | 
conforming to the prevailing fashions, bas | 


not by any means 
problem of the greatest becomingness and 


always solved the 


the ywreatest beauty for herown particular | 


individual case. 

There are bow-knots and bow-knots, 
curls avd curls, There have’ probaly 
never been yreater facilities for women,one 
and all, to “yet up’’ pretty heads than now. 
Those whose own hair is thin, or lustreless, 
or greasy, or badly “planted,”’ or in any 
other way unattractive, have no excuse for 
not disguising the fact. False hair has been 
brought to such a degree of perfection,such 
as is now inade is of such greatly Improved 
quality and is prepared and put together in 
such a consunmiunately artistic manner, that 
it can defy detection altogether and pass for 
the natural bair ; and as far less of it is re- 
quired than in vears gone by, when top 
and heavy coiffures were in vogue, the 
Kreatest objections which the most squeain- 
ish could make to it are now removed, 
Surely, if Provideuce has bestowed a tine 
suitoft bair upon a woman, she ix very silly 
t have recourse to anything false. But 
equally silly is that sister of hers, not thus 
endowed, who does not take advantage of 
that which art devises for the purpose of 
supplementing defective nature. 

There are no end of woman who are now 
putting up their front hair in pins and 
papers to produce curis and waves which 
never have the right 
would do imuch better to give Luose poor, 
tortured, thinned-out locks 
on alront Which, without looking 
“wiggy'’ or would have just the 
appearance they have been despairingly 
aliing at, and all in vain. These trout 
coiflures, as now tnade, a soft inass of flufty 
ring curls, cover the head quite far back. 
The back hair is carried up over thei, 
and there twisted into two large figure 
élyhts, or love Knots, 

There is no deviation from the high 
coiffure, though in Paris the ‘‘catogan,”’ or 
twist of the hair falling on the nape of the 
neck, grows constantly mnmore in favor, Not 
thatit bas yet taken the place of the high 
stvie, however. A sort of compromise 
between the two extremes is found ina 
oifflure which is quite new, consisting of 


look anyway, who 


“a rest, and put 
piece 


false, 


one large, heavy, rather loose braid coin- 


mencing from the top of the head, well 
back (the hair having previously been 
combed up and tied), and falling to a@ Little 
below the neck and “arried up ayall 
4% Silla 4 \ “in r a lew tort Be 1ie 
» vs > es 4 . "= 
the forehead. Pils is an @xce ent flure 
for any one having avery heavy suit of 








manner of “kinks’’—becomes utterly 


uninanageable, Or, if) you escape that 
Seylia, you are utterly wrecked on another 
Charybdis, for insensibly, the effects, 
the contours are exagyerated in the long 
run. The eye, froin prolonged custoin, 
loses Its sense of proportion, and to produce 
what it thinks the right look everything 
has to be emphasized. One girl discovers 
that a full, broad, fMutly, Pom paduor effec’ to 
her tront hair suis her face, and she goes 
on gradually broadening and adding to the 
volume of curls—coinbined thetn out more 
and more, till, all unknown, to herself, 
she ends by havirg a perfect bird's nest on 
the top of ber head. ThLeeffect is not in the 
sinallest degree what she originally pro- 
posed, It is like rouging and using per- 
The sense becomes blunted after a 
time. A woman adds and adds; there is no 
end to it. 

(;reen, as we have already remarked,and 
as every one inust see for himself, is a dan- 
gerous color to have growing very fashion- 
able, because in its lighter and more 
decided tones it is So very trying. But we 
shall have to practice resignation, for fash- 
and very fashionaLle—these trv - 
ing greens will certainly be before very 
long, if they are not soalready. In Paris it 
isan accomplisied fact. But the green of 
greens there, most fortunately, is ofa very 
tender, delicate hue, which can only be 
used for accessories—bonnets, Knots of 
ribbon, corsets ete., therefore not unduly 
prominent. In millinery it is chiefly tothe 
fore and then very often combined with 
pale pink. Some women who have a lean- 
ing towards the eccentric have begun to 
wear green tulle veils, it appears, as an 
appendage to the green bonnets, with what 
eflect upon the complexion is not stated, 
but, haply, left tothe imagination to con- 
ceive, 

One new green toilet, the shade known 
as **Chartreuse,’’ bas a skirtot French faille 
laid on broad, hollow plaits, and the over- 
dress of a lacy, transparent wool tissue 
forming a sort of double washerwoman 
drapery in front, the folds taking a rather 
diagonal direction and a_=high ‘pout’ 
behind. The waist is round, gathered 


fuines, 


ionable 


Slightiv, and there isa very broad moire | 


sash which falls in long endson the left 
side. 
races in Paris we transcribe ; A costuine of 
etainine, claret colored and cbecked fou- 
lard, pink, red and white; gathered skirt 
of etainine and round waist of the same; 
bretelies of foulard drawn in at the waist, 
Crapery of the checked and plain goods 
mixed. A suit of rich green delaine ; 
reund full skirt with ruffles at the foot; 
Russian with yold 
jacket flowing open fromm the neck. 


chetmisette, galloon ; 


lDbress 


| of checked blue and gray wool] goods, skirt 


‘ 


alternately f broad plaits of the saine and 


fan-shaped insertings of blue faille hiy 
vw = Ls . 

it eck, With Ilanut plastro 

silk and s Apps [ ¥ vet iK 4 4s 

Iiauts, gray straw, blue velvet trimming, 


knots in front and a number of blue bird's 


peta which is difficult to dispose of in the | heads among the latter. 


be considerably in vogue | 


conducive to tne | 
just as the hair 


Other new dresses prepared for the | 


EVENING POST. 





| Costumes of cream white etamine to be 
| worn at watering places, etc.: Box-pleated 
_ skirt; long pointed arrow turned up on the 
lett side with a broad revers of sapphire 
blue velvet; bodice pointed, outiined by a 
bias of blue velvet two inches wide; same 
bands carried up to the throat on both sides 
of a gathered pilastron of cream-colored,. 
lace-figured net; velvet collar; sleeves 
stopping midway between elbow and waist, 
with drapery of velvetand shel! of figured 
net; three rows of blue velvet-ribbon, two 
inches wide, on 
ultra-fashionable hats and clothes bave be- 
come so monstrous in point of heigut that a 


| woman of taste. The best dressed and the 
most iady-like of our fashionables have 
quite refused to follow this exaggerated 
atvie, which is rendered all the 
flaring MS the nature of the ornaments 
employed, with tue qualities of tinsel, their 
| yalloons, their tadpoles, lizards or butter- 





green grasses and loud-looking flowers. 





Domestic Economy. 
KNICK-KNACKS. 

Little odds ana ends scattered about a 
room add very «materially to its beauty, 
sometimes to its coinfort. I saw a charming 
pincushion the other day, hung against the 
wall in @ very pretty drawing-rooin. It 
was made of critnson silk, and was sus- 
pended from the nail by a broad critmson 
ribbon. 
quite two in thickness, being well stuffed, 
On the front of the silk was sewn the brass 
ornament that is seen on the front bead- 
| band of a cart-horse. The effect was charm- 
ing, so quaint and original. The pins were 
placed in and out of tne brass work, thus 
detining the pattern. 

There is a rage for these pincushions, and 
soon these brass ornaments will go up im- 
mensely in value; 80, ladies, buy while 
they are still reasonable. 

(harming paper-knives are of olive 
wood, painted with a flight of swallows, 
beginning with a large one, and ending 
with one so sinall that it is no bigyer than a 
speck. 

Sometimes, in old curiosity shops, Batter. 
sea enamel boxes are to be picked up fora 
tritle, for the reason that they are minus the 
lid, and salt-cellars of the saine lovely 
enamel, are also to be discovered “sans 
feet.’’ Both of these make excellent pin- 
cushions stuffed with dark red, sapphire, 
dablia, or myrtle green velvet or satin. 
They look well in any drawing-rooin, 

It you possess any old Delft tiles, they 
| can be easily inade either into tive o’clock 
tea-tables, jardinieres, square tea-trays, or 
_— fNower-pots. For the fivé o'clock tea- 
tables, they require to be set in a fraine ot 
wood, ébonized ; in shape, they may be 
round or oval, and they should consist « 
two tiers, the bottoin for the cake, brea 
and butter, ete., the top tor the tea-pot, cu 
and saucers, etc., and the top tray should 
have two brass handles, so that the servant 
can easily carry it into the room. For 
tNower-pots,the tiles are best connected by a 
piece of electro-plate; five set togetber make 
a good shape. 

For jardinieres, they should be mounted 
in gold or silver basket work, with an 
inside tin, which takes in and out, and can 
be washed, for the flower-pots to stand in ; 
or the stands look well in wood, painted 
with plain verimilion, blue or white enamel 
paint. For teawtrays, they should have a 
stand up border all round, about one and a 
half inch high, of plain electro-plate, this 
always looks well, also it lasts, and is in 
keeping with the tiles, 

Tiles may also be let into small cupboards, 
to hang on the wall with shelves above, 
into the front of brass and wooden coal- 
scutties, aud the two ends of book slides, 
They are useful and ornamental in a variety 
of different ways; they are inexpensive, 
except the very old ones, 

Very pretty eggs were bought for Easter, 
some of tue prettiest were of wood, pink 
and blue, red and blue, ete. They may be 
now utilized as follows : Giet two sinall gilt 
tripods nade, putthe halfof the egg into 
each, place in it one of the sinall miniature 
ferns, and you have a charining flower- 
pot. Put wet mnoss to hide the earth, and 
by so doing, ard constantly renewing the 
moss, you will keep your ferns green for 
Inonths, 

A useful pen-wiper may be made as 
follows: Take any small pieces of silk, 
satin, cloth, tweed, of dark colors, such as 
ure useless for any other purpose, being 
uch too smallin size. Sew them together 
tirtinly in the centre, to hide the stitches use 
a large button in gold or silver, or colored 
silk. Notch the edges all round, to make 
| itlook neat. These ei age 3 stand a great 
_ deal of wear; and being so simple, people 

can afford to throw them away when they 
are done with. 

Very nice music portfolios may be made 
_ by anyone possessed of a little artistic taste. 

‘Two pieces of cardboard are taken of the 
required size ; these are covered with plain 
satin, pink or pale blue is the prettiest 
though cream and red always look well. 

Double or treble sets of strings of satin rib- 

bon are sewn tothe sides, and agold or 
silver cord issewn on all round to makethe 
edges tidy. 

On the front side, paint in oil colors, or 
pale blue, a spray of lilac, with a couple of 














brown butterflies just alighting on the 
flowers; on the pink, white and yellow 


naryuerite daisies with 


rimkKitnnw the 


large brown bees 
ragrance ofthe flowers; o1 
the cream, a spray of pession flowers of al! 
shades, with a brown trellis work asa 
h the flowers seem 

growing; and on the red, stephanotis and 

lorget-mne-nots, with a goldfinclh perched 
jon the stepbanotis, 


iCkground, over whic 








Cenfidential Correspondents. 





PostTeED.—The goods of a sub-tenant are 
Mable to distress on the premises for the rent of the 
original tenant. 

BLacKa.—*“Pall Mall!" is pronounced 
as if spelled ‘*Iell Mell, ** with a slight accent on the 
second syllable. 


Mancu.—The best thing to make hair 


| grow on the face 1s, without doubt, ‘tage.’ When 


the toot of the skirtthe | 


tacit protest against them bas set in arnong | 


more | 


flies set in the inidst of great nosegays of | 


age does not accomplish this, we doubt whether any- 
thing will effectually. ‘ 

Cuess.—For every pawn which you have 
advanced to the upposire end of the board, you can 
demand a queen, or any other plece which the state 
of your game may require, 

Potts.—You wonld not be liable to pun- 
ishment for carrving a revolver in your pocket from 
the store where it was purchased to your home, It 
would be lawful to carry it openly in your hand, 

GREEN Y.—In showing anyone intoa room 
you need say nothing until vou are both inside, when 
you may request him or her to take a seat, either by 
gesture, or by some such formula as ‘‘Pray be 
seated.*’ 

A. Y.—Why do you want to insert in the 
newspapers another notice of vour husband's death 


| when the anniversary of the event comes round ? 





Such a thing would be quite unusual, and could serve 
no useful or creditable purpose. 
INQUIRER.—Natural sciences are those 
which deal withthe various phenomena of natural 
or material bodies > the phrase, in fact, includes 


't was about six inches long, and | ***'* sphere of inquiry, except the mental and 


moral taculties of man, and thelr manifestations in 
language and histery. 


H. T. H.—The young of the oyster is 
nurtured in the shell, and not on the outside, as com- 
monly supposed, the litthe creatures that first issue 
trom the shell having projections on each side like the 
wings of butterflies, with which they flatter about in 
the water; butinu a short time the wings drop off and 
the shell begins to be secreted, 


D. L.—In tmnany cases, character may be 
roughly inferred from handwriting, but the rule has 
too many exceptions to be of much value. Where 
people pay no attention to their writing, the indica- 
tions are fairly trustworthy ; butin the many cases 
in whieh a certaia style of caligrapliy is aimed at, the 
chances are that they would only lead one astray. 


FERNWoOOD.-- It is impossible to say 
whether King Lear isan entirely inythical personage. 
The tragical story of his woes is recorded by Geoffrey 
ot Monmouth, who flourished at the Court of Henry 
I., in the eleventh century, and, under the patron- 
age of Queen Maad, gathered up into his so-called 
‘*History of the Britons** the **Dreams of Arthur, ** 
80 long cherished by the Celts of Brittany, 


Victor. —When a young lady pointedly 
and unmistakably shows a young gentleman that she 
has changed her mind with regard to him, his own 
pride ought to prevent him from paying her any far- 
ther attentions. Moreover, if her conduct be the-re- 
sult of mere caprice or coquetry, he may consider 


| himself fortuuate inescaping a match with such a 





young lady. 

BARM.—You confess that it is entirely 
through your own tault you have lost your suitors at 
different times, because you are a flirt and a coquette; 
and you inquire what you are now to do? We can 


| Only advise you to become as steady as possible, and 


Strive your best to redeem your character trom the 
imputations of giddiness, fickleness, and levity, 
which always attach themselves to young females 
who flirt. 


ALBERT.—We regret not to be able to 
help you. Many kinds of cloth wear ‘‘greasy,’’ and 
we fear you can do nothing lo remove the gloss from 
your coat. Onethat has become shiny from hard 
wear may be iinproved by sponging it with liquid 
auimonia and water, Cold clear coffee is also a good 
thing, but the uniform gluss you dislike is no doubt 
due to some of the ingredients used in the dyeing. 
You have our hearty thanks fur your very kind let- 
ter. 


F. &. 1.—You ask ifin the course of a gen- 
eral conversation between a lady and gentlemen—in- 
timate friends—the gentlemen wishing to illustrate a 
polatand not thinking of, or caring to mention 
hames should say: ‘lL once called on a certain lady at 
acertain place ,° whether there is anything improper 
in the speech. Nothing whatever. It is a forin 
of expression used every day inthe best society. Itcan 
be made to seem offensive, and if a hearer wished— 
like the woman whe looked for the bad words in Dr. 
Johnson's Dictionary—to misconstrue the phrase it 
might$verv easily be done. But, in itself,  no- 
thing could be more direct, simple or proper. 


SEVENTEEN. — Prudence and _ caution 
ought to be exercised by a lady when she has accept- 
ed the addresses of a gentleman, and an agreement 
has been entered tuto betwixt them, Her principles 
and her judgment will be frequently tested. At the 
commencement of vouthful love, there is often a 
strong propensity to overstep the limits of prudence 
and torush intoexeess. Such conduct must be care- 
fully refrained from on the lady's part. She must 
ever avoid too much familiarity ; for love, like other 
passions, has its bound ; and being too familiar with 
your lover will lower you perhaps in his estimation ; 
yetif notin his, will have that effect on the minds of 
other persons, 


OmeGaA.--Handshsking pretty much de- 
pends upon the person with whom you are shaking 
hands ; for instance, vou shake bands with a lady 
comparatively a stranger—it would be ill-bred to too 
firmly «rasp herhand and then give three hearty 
shakes, as though handling a pump handle. So take 
her hand fairly in your own, and gently raise the arm 
slightly up aad down twice. With a lady very inti- 
mate, the same should be followed, with a litue more 
freedom, Shaking hands with a gentleman—a stran- 
ger—could be followed as the lady of intimate ac- 
quaintance; but a very old friend, or Intimate friend, 
three cr four good hearty shakes, with a firm grip. 


| Very often people shake hands as though touching 


} hut tov much, 


something of an intectious nature; a luke-warm 


hand is placed in vour own, the arm hardly raised, 


und then, after one or two taint tries of a shake, 
! I Nx } g is m tautalizing to one's feel ngs 
slivifia { acquainta e Too n h bold- 

} ak 2 Vulgar, such as keeping hvuld 

" jand giving perhaps s'x r wu re snakes 

Phe hands remaining locked ¢ YOu may call ir, 
aft the shake,’ for a secoageker two, is not at all 


s breach of etiquette, so long as the pressune is 


Of course we are not speaking of en- 
«aged couples, or those who are likely to be en- 
gaged, 















































